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KOREA AND 


FORMOSA 


BY JUNIUS 


Both Korea and Formosa have become a 
potential threat to world peace. Although the 
present troubles may be stabilised for the time being 
it will require supreme statesmanship and unity of 
counsels to prevent local conflicts merging eventual- 
ly into war on an international scale. 

Korea for thirty five years and Formosa for fifty 
one years before the end of hostilities in the Far 
East had been Japanese colonies. Both had been 
highly developed and assimilated to the Japanese 
economy as necessary and integral parts of Japan. 
Both were scheduled by the Cairo Declaration of 
December 1, 1943 to be torn away from Japan. A 
promise of independence to Korea and of the cession 
(or restoration) of Formosa to China were consider- 
ed the best barriers to further aggression or expan- 
sion on the part of Japan. 

The danger now is that both Korea and Formosa 
may be brought within the Russian orbit and 
become a danger to the American strategic line in 
the Pacific stretching from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines by way of Japan and Okinawa. The preserva- 
tion of a free republic in South Korea and the 
occupation of Formosa by a friendly nation are of 
vital importance to Japan and in particular to the 
nations of the world arrayed against the expansion 
of Russia and of communism. 

The position of the United Nations and of 
Britain in particular is entirely different in the two 
issues involved. In Korea it appears clear that the 
free republic of South Korea set up under the aegis 
of the United Nations was the victim of a sudden 
naked aggression on the part of North Korea under 
the direction or at least with the connivance of 
Russia. North Korea has been proclaimed the 
aggressor and in duty bound the United Nations, 
with the exception of Russia and her satellites, have 
almost unanimously agreed in the condemnation of 
the aggressor and in their resolve to apply sanctions 
by every means considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


The position of Formosa is entirely different. 
The declaration of the United States to defend 
Formosa with its fleet from invasion by China raises 
an issue in which Britain cannot be expected to give 
her support. | Britain has recognized the People’s 
Government of China and rightly; it has withdrawn 
its recognition of the rump of the Kuomintang 
which under Chiang Kai-shek is in military oecupa- 
tion of an island which is still in theory Japanese 
territory and under promise of cession or restora- 
tion to China, that is—in Britain’s view and that of 
India and the other nations that have recognized 
the new government—to the China of Mao Tse-tung. 


In making her declaration for the defence of 
Formosa the United States called upon the remnants 
of the Chinese regime there to refrain from attacks 
on the mainland and from molesting shipping on the 
China coast. The United States may or may not 
be justified in defending Formosa both with a view 
to arresting the expansion of communism and to 
protecting her strategic position in the changed 
circumstances in the East. But she would evidently 
be freer from embarrassment and from criticism if 
she could make it quite clear that in defending 
Formosa she would not be defending the rump of 
the Nationalist regime on the island. 


It may be gathered from the recent attitude of 
the United States that she has abandoned the idea 
of supporting Chiang Kai-shek and of pouring more 
money down the drain. It would, however, free her 
from embarrassment if she could be rid of the Kuo- 
mintang incubus in Formosa. 


The surest way of making her intentions clear 
would be for the United States immediately te 
declare the withdrawal of recognition from the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek and her intention to 
reserve the fate of Formosa until it has been decided 
under the treaty with Japan. Pending such a deci- 
sion the United States and her allies would be 
justified in protecting the status of the island and 
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they would remove the immediate motive and justi- 
fication for an attack on the island by China. 


It would be indeed a master stroke if the United 
States recognized the People’s Government of China 
now. The facts and the principles of international 
law justify recognition and political likes and dis- 
likes should not be allowed to bar the way to peace, 
and it would be unjust to associate China with 
Moscow’s adventure in Korea. The mistake that 
Britain made was not to recognize -the People’s 
Government at once, and before Mao Tse-tung went 
to Moscow. If Mao had gone to Moscow with the 
genuine support of America and Britain he would 
not have had to accept the terms which he did 
accept from the Kremlin. 


It is perhaps not yet too late. China by history 
and by nature belongs not to the Russian but to the 
Oriental bloc which had been in process of develop- 
ment before World War II. The leadership of the 
bloc was first claimed by Japan; China after the war 
was expected in its role as a world power to take it 
up; and now fortunately it is being assumed by 
India under its supreme statesman Nehru. It is 
heartening to know that India has already indicated 
its assumption of leadership in paving the way 
for a peaceful solution by offering its services as 
mediator. But an essential first step is to bring 
China back within the orbit of the Orien- 
tal bloc, to take her part in her natural sphere. 
America should act now and accord full recogni- 
tion. If the present psychological moment is lost, 
then the tide of affairs may lead to inevitable disas- 
ter. 


However much we may be opposed to Russian 
influence and the spread. of communism in China, 
it must be admitted that Mao Tse-tung has done a 
creditable piece of work in bringing some order out 
of the chaos which he found in China; inflation has 
been curbed, the financial position has been vastly 


Korea and Hongkong‘s Trade 


While some disappointment is felt 
and occasionally expressed that the 


supplied with weapons and tanks suffi- 
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improved — ruthlessly perhaps but efficiently, — 
railroads are working and above all there is a spirit 
of unity and discipline amongst the officials and a 
comparative standard of honesty which make even 
China’s critics take notice. 

The swift action of the United States in Korea 
has-been acclaimed by the world as a decisive factor 
towards arresting war and preserving peace. The 
divided counsels and timidity of policy which had 
been reducing the prestige and nullifying the good 
intentions of America, Britain and their allies in the 
Far East appear for the moment to have been re- 
placed by a united front in Korea. For years we 
have tolerated in China a corrupt and dishonest 
government that had no regard for treaty obliga- 
tions, and latterly we have, with weak resignation, 
suffered unjustified attacks by Nationalist sea and 
air forces on British vessels on the China coast, the 
bombing and machine gunning of stricken vessels 
and the detention of British masters and crews. 
Even in Peking from the Peking Government we 
have suffered indignities. Not-only has our pris- 
tine greatness threatened to fall through craven 
fear of being great, but we have suffered our in- 
fluence to decline through an incredible aversion to 
stick up for our rights. 

The United States has at last ceased her waver- 
ing and shown a decisive front; firmness of mind 
and action to regain our lost position will have far 
more effect in the arrest of communism than all 
the pacts, agreements and aids. The essence of true 
greatness and statesmanship would be for America 
now to join. Britain in her recognition of the People’s 
Government, to distinguish between the actions of 
Moscow and of the China of Mao Tse-tung and re- 
store China to the orbit of the Oriental bloc so that 
in association with India and the other nations of 
South East Asia it may prove a barrier to the fur- 
ther advance of Russian imperialism and work for 
world peace. 


world war this decision might contri- 
bute towards that end. As Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, said two days ago, “It is not only 


American forces have not immediately 
succeeded in throwing the North Korean 
army back, it is obvious to a close 
observer that any such result after less 
than a week’s preparatory move, con- 
stitute wishful thinking and would be 
more than unlikely. It is even possible 
and can well be anticipated that an up 
and down state of affairs may continue 
for some time, but when the collapse 
comes, it may come suddenly although 
it must not be overlooked that every 
effort may vossibly be made by the 
Kremlin to stem any such collapse. 
Russian attempts to throw the blame 
on the United States as the aggressor 
cannot for an instant be taken into 
eonsideration. It must be obvious even 
to the most ardent supporter of com- 
munism that the attack by Northern 
Korea was carefully planned with well 
trained troops who are, furthermore, 


ciently good to account for any gains 
they have made, whereas South Korea 
under Americdn tutelage concentrated 
on a peaceful and orderly rehabilitation 
of the country. 
that facts were not faced more square- 
ly and that an adequate force in South 
Korea ready to meet any emergency 
had not been prepared, but anxious to 
prove that America’s aims were diame- 
trically opposed to any semblance of 
war, nothing was done. It is clear on 
the other hand that any such action 
would indeed have created an excuse 
for even more positive action in the 
North. The firial result in any event 
would have remained the same. 

The intense relief felt by democratic 
people all over the world when it was 
known that the United States was tak- 
ing prompt action is still uppermost 
today. It was recognised that should 
anything be able to prevent another 


It may be regrettable. 


the duty but the interest of freedom 
loving peoples to come to the assistance 
of the victims as ~~ovided for by the 
charter of the United Nations. Only 
by showing that the free democracies 
will take a stand can we hope to con- 
vince disturbers of the peace that ag- 
gression does not pay. . . . By accept- 
ing this fresh challenge, I have every 
hope that a world war can be averted. 
This is the only way to preserve peace.” 


In the meantime traders in Hongkong 
are sizing up the situation from their 
point of view and are jubilant over the 
announcement that the Nationalist 
blockade of China ports is a- thing of 
the past. This means a resumption of 
legitimate traffic, which has been inter- 
rupted .for so long. The need for 
metals and other commodities has also 
forced the Communists to lift bans on 
imports and throughout the past two 
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Hongkong’s Textile Factories 


Before the war Hongkong’s textile 
industry was restricted to small weav- 
ing and knitting mills but since the 
reoccupation of the Colony the indus- 
try has enlarged its capacity and so 
modernised its equipment as to bear 
favourable comparison—especially in 
the case of the newly established spin- 
ning branch with not a few of the 
Lancashire mills. It is also the largest 
employer of labour in Hongkong and 
absorbed 27.73% of the registered 
labour force during the past year. 


Cutput and Exports 


Some idea of the dimensions of the 
local cotton industry may be gained 
from a few facts about its constituent 
sections. The spinning processes, which 
are the most recent and highly capital- 
ised section of the industry have 173,- 
000 spindles, now installed, and re- 
cent monthly output reached 10,500 
bales of yarn, or an annual estimated 
capacity of at least 126,000 bales. As 
regards the weaving stage, represented 
by 1000 modern power looms, includ- 
ing a number of automatic looms, and 
3000 older types of power looms, in 
addition to 3000 irregularly employed 
hand looms, annual productive capa- 
city is of the order of 90 million square 
yards of cotton cloth. The output of 
the 1300 rotary, interlock knitting 
machines, together with about half as 
many again of the hand operated 
variety is unknown but is unlikely to 
be less than 5 million square yards of 
knitwear per annum. 

Data is not available of the extent 
to which the local industry contributes 
to the Colony’s export trade in cotton 
textiles which in 1949 had a value of 
458.5 million H.K.$. At a rough guess 
domestic cotton yarn exports are 
bringing in 72 million H.K.$. per 
annum and if no more than 1/3 of the 
last years exports of 122 million square 
yards of cotton piece goods were of 
domestic origin, a further 153 million 
H.K.$ could be attributed to this 
section of the industry. Including an 
allowance for output of knitwear, the 
total income for the Colony attribut- 
able to the cotton textile industry is 


weeks a constant traffic movement of 
goods towards the North was being 
made, Already shipping has been re- 
sumed on the Amoy and Swatow runs 
tvhere cargo has been piling up pending 
transportation facilities. Shanghai is 
also once again coming within the 
radius of merchant shipping and al- 
ready the s.s. Mausang, which made the 
first successful attemnt to reach Shang- 
hai after seven months of suspension. 
is loading up with general cargo as well 
as machinery and chemicais. As be- 
tore, no passengers are being taken. 
Other shipping firms are also preparing 
for similar trips. With the renewed 
demand for commodities of every des- 
cription and transportation difficulties 
being smoothed out Hongkong mer- 
chants are looking forward to an era 
ot renewed activity. 


unlikely to have been less than 250 
H.K.$ during 1949 and was most cer- 
tainly greater. 


Postwar Growth 

The standards of efficiency of the 
industry at the various stages of pro- 
duction are uneven and, with the ex- 
ception of eleven spinning mills erect- 
ed during the past two and a half 
years, may have grown too fast. Dur- 
ing the period following the end of 
hostilities, émployers, operating often 
as family concerns, “made do” with 
such - accommodation and machinery 
as was readily at hand. A world 
famine in clothing existed, to satisfy 
which the niceties of working con- 
ditions and efficient operation some- 
times took second place. When finance 
and other conditions permitted modern 
plant was erected in more _ suitable 
premises and more regard was paid to 
methods of production and the re- 
quirements, of factory legislation e.g. 
safety devices and ventilation. Much re- 
mains to be done and in so far as 
economic factors permit, measures to 
level up conditions are being pressed 
on; it may be indicative of this trend 
to-day that about 50% of the looms 
operated by hand four years ago are 
now out of action. 

During, the past four or five years 
the weaving and knitting plants— 


both modernised and otherwise—did . 


a thriving business in coarse cloth, 
towels and cheap garments, as well as 
in the finer poplins etc. Markets ex- 
tended from the Far East and Africa 
to the more fastidious consumers in 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 
A large export trade is still developing 
but signs exist of the onset of a more 
discriminating market and of lowcost 
or even “under-cost” competition. The 
crop in exports of cotton piece goods 
in April, 1950 to about 6 million square 
yards, or two thirds of the monthly 
average for 1949, may be a’ foretaste 
of less profitable trading conditions, 
although there were heartening signs 
of a recovery in May, when purchases: 
for inventory purposes usually start; 
exports during May rose in value to 
the satisfactory total of 60.6 million 
HK$ from the figure of 49.2 million 
H.K.$ during the preceding month. 
Any assessment of the extent to which 
the local firms have been successful 
in facing up to more competitive con- 
ditions will not become apparent until 
the end of the year, however. A factor 
which would also change the outlook 
would be an extensive reopening of the 
Chinese market, although this might 
be matched by an inflow of cloth from 
the Shanghai mills. 


New Spinning Branch 

The most promising section of the 
domestic textile industry is that de- 
voted to cotton spinning. The eleven 
mills engaged in this process only 
began to function within the last cou- 
ple of years and may yet have to 
reach the peak of the efficiency of 
which they are capable. The esta- 
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blishment of this pranch of the in- 
dustry in Hongkong rather than the 
use of the machinery for renovating 
the textile industry in Shanghai as 
originally intended can be attributed 
to the political trend in North China. 
This machinery was ordered towards 
the end of the war in the U.S.A. and 
the United Kingdom and was on its 
way to Shanghai, via Hongkong, where 
it was kept awaiting shipment, for so 
long that it seemed desirable to set it 
to work within the secure limits of 
the Colony. This development coin- 
cided with a flow of capital from 
China seeking investment and, what 
may now seem a somewhat ambitious 
expansion of the industry took place. 


At the time the demand for cotton 
yarn was insatiable but it was not 
always realised that deliveries of 


machinery were likely to be slow. In 
the event much of the machinery or- 
dered subsequently arrived at the 
stage when postwar’ shortages of 
cotton yarn were beginning to be 
satisfied and competition from low- 
cost — and often under-cost — pro- 
ducers was beginning to be felt. 

Nevertheless, when completed the 
plants of such firms as the Hongkong, 
the Nanyang and Wyler Cotton Mills 
are remarkable achievements of mo- 
dern textile engineering. The aim in 
design has been economy in the use “of 
manpower. and in a recent survey it was 
pointed out that the ratio of labour to 
machines was roughly the same as in 
the best mechanised plants in Lanca- 
shire. Working conditions conform, 
also, to approved European practice, 
even to the extent of the use of air 
conditioning plant. While it is not yet 
certain how the economics of this 
section of the textile industry will 
fare under more normal conditions, it 
is certain that the spinners will be 
able to hold their own from a qualita- 
tive standpoint. The present average 
price of the yarn produced is of the 
order of 1000-1250 H.K.$ per bale of 
400 lbs. It has been undercut recently 
by Indian yarn selling at 800-900 
H.K.$ per bale, but the latter’s com- 
petitive advantage is unlikely to hold 
for long unless the quality can be im- 
proved so as to match the Hongkong 
product; nor is it certain that sales may 
not prove to be below real costs. As 
regards Japanese competition, the price 
of 1400 H.K.$ per bale gives the local 
mills the advantage of a lower price 
differential. 


Financial Basis 

It cannot be overlooked, however 
that the new cotton mills are facing 
financial difficulties. The equipment 
by its very nature has involved a 
costly capital investment. One recent 
estimate has put this at a figure of 115 
million H.K. dollars (inclusive of 
land, factory buildings and machinery) 
and it had no doubt been assumed 
that the high margins ruling when the 
machines were ordered would ensure 
that initial costs could be written off 
speedily. This owing to tardy de- 
liveries, did not occur. Banking ac- 
commodation -was obtained initially 
for about 20% of the fixed plant, at 
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rates of interest between 5% and 6%, 
but it has not been easy to find ade- 
quate working capital at economical 
rates of interest. Some loans have been 
at a rate of between 10% and 12% 
per annum and even ranged as_ high 
as 1% to 2% per month. The financing 
of stocks and raw materials has thus 
often proved embarrassing; stocks run 
at about 20 million H.K. $ and two 
months’ supply of cotton requires 
about 8 million H.K. $ more. A fur- 
ther drain on resources arises from 
about one third of the labour force 
originating from Shanghai, or at least 
outside the Colony; this labour has to 
be housed and fed, regardless of whe- 
ther it is fully employed thus adding 
to overheads when plant is not fully 
employed. 


The dearth of capital for the spin- 
ners is obviously a serious factor and 
requiries solution if the industry is to 
face the future with confidence. In 
order to tide over, some of the firms 
have been compelled to resort to some- 
times uneconomic expedients. The 
proper markets for cotton yarn pro- 
duced in Hongkong are overseas, where 
quality is sought, but owing to tight 
money conditions ready cash has had 
to be found by diverting output to local 
weavers, at possibly unremunerative 
prices. An alternative has been for 
some of the mills to go into the weav- 
ing branch themselves and thus ensure 
the regular absorption of a proportion 
of their output. These measures may 
prove successful in the long run, but 
it may be found that internal financial 
strength is essential to the health of 
the industry. It is not clear, for in- 
stance, how far the spinning firms will 
be able to build up reserve and make 
necessary provision for depreciation. 


Salesmanship 

The efficiency of the equipment and 
management of Hongkong’s cotton tex- 
tile industry is not in doubt and at a 
time of stock-taking of problems, which 
are beginning to shape, it may not be 
amiss to consider how to maintain 
and expand markets. Costs must be 
kept low, without deterioration in the 
quality of the product; also the require- 
ments of the importer as regards pack- 
jing, contract conditions, etc., must be 
carried out scrupulously. But, an indus- 
try, which has been developed in ac- 
cordance with modern techniques, is 
unlikely to be able to cheapen appre- 
ciably its methods of production. Other 
factors in the cost of production are 
raw materials, labour and power, which 
in common with competing national 
industries, are outside the control of 
local manufacturers. Admittedly, when 
the struggle for foreign markets be- 
comes intense, resort may be sought in 
uneconomic practices, the success of 
which is often short lived. On the 
other hand, nations with a tradition of 
successful trading will prefer to bend 
their energies to the improvement of 
selling methods. They recognise that 
the salesman plays as vital a part as 
the staff in the factory and they treat 
the promotion of markets as a science. 
Methods for promoting markets are too 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann, 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Percentage Gains of Leading Stock 

Groups. 

In my last report I made mention 
of the fact that the American Stock 
market, as mirrored by the New York 
Stock Exchange, has advanced  be- 
tween 15th June, 1949 and 15th June 
1950 to the extent of about 40%, 
judged by the rise in the Dow Jones 
averages. It will be of interest to in- 
vestigate those composite gains in con- 
nection with industrial categories. 


The largest gains were obtained by 
paper manufacturing shares. The lead- 
ing stock, International Paper Co., has 
doubled in price within one year, but 
other paper shares also participated in 
the rise. The gains attained by paper 
stocks aggregate 90% and are heading 
the list. 


A close follower was the group per- 
taining to television; here the advance 
in values amounted to about 88%. 
Having written so often on the career 
and prospects of T. V. stocks, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge on the subject. 


Then follow automobile stocks with 
about 64% gain. The action of this 
group is so wellknown that it would be 
trite to repeat here what is common 
knowledge. . 


The next group on the ladder is 
seen in chemicals; here the rise ap- 
proximates 59%. The outlook con- 
tinues good. Then comes steel with 
about 56% gains during the 12 months 
under review. As long as the motor- 
car industry is flourishing, steel is 
bound to have continued good pros- 
pects. ‘ 


Closely connected with the auto 
industry is the manufacture of rubber 
and tires; here we witness a 52% 
advance. It stands to reason that with 
the radically growing use of motor 
ears the use of rubber is bound to 
expand. Notwithstanding the specta- 
cular rise in raw plantation rubber the 
industry in this country is booming at 
this time. 


Thereafter follows office equipment; 
the shares pertaining to this group 
advanced about 48% with a year. If 
general trade is good, office equipment 
will, of course, have special chances 
for branching out. The electrical group 
with 47% advance follows next; close 
at its heels was the manufacture of 
aircraft, shares for which rose to the 
extent of about 45%. Thereafter we 


numerous and technical to enumerate, 
but it may be relevant to draw atten- 
tion to the advantages of cooperative 
marketing arrangements and the pool- 
ing of information about foreign mar- 
ket conditions. Many of these devices 
are doubtless already being used by 
textile firms in the Colony but it is not 
certain that even better salesmanship 
may not be required. 


see auto accessories with 44% ad- 
vance; drug stocks with 43% and 
building supplies shares with 41% 
gain. 


Textiles participated to the extent 
of 31% rise; copper with 30% and 
industrial machinery with 29%. Pe- 
troleum stocks participated in the rise 
to the tune of 28% within the 12 
months under review. Shares in the 
food industry showed an advance of 
about 27%. Ajirtransport and _ rail- 
roads to the extent of 25%; farm 
machinery stocks were up about 23%; 
retail trade 22%; electric utilities 21% 
and natural gas 20%. 


Shares in Telegraph and Telephone 
enterprises advances in the aggregate 
to the tune of 17%; railway equipment 
12%; lead and zine about 8%; tobacco 
stock gained merely 6%, while the 
lowest on the long ladder was to be 
found in the motion picture industry, 
stocks of which showed gains of only 
144% for the past 12 months. 


Strikes. 


A strike in Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. was barely averted. The said con- 
cern occupies 30,000 workers and 
makes auto-bodies for Packard and 
Plymouth. In the last hour a three- 
year contract was signed -providing 
not only for higher wages, but also 
the adopted pattern for pensions. 


On the other hand, a more serious 
walkout started on June 25. The 
switchmen of five large railroad lines 
walked out. The lines directly affected 
are: Chicago Rock Island and Pacific, 
Chicago Great Western, Western Pacific 
and Great Northern, and also the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western. 


What the switchmen seek is the 40- 
hour week with 48 hours pay, a de- 
mand which the Presidential Fact- 
Finding Board did not recommend 
granting. Besides this move _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
also the Order of Railway Conductors 
threaten to strike on July 15. 


The number of switchmen striking 
from the outset is 4,000. Four of the 
lines concerned have had to complete- 
ly shut down, while the fifth, the 
Great Northern (8,000 miles) is en- 
deavouring to maintain some sort of 
service. The switchmen’s leader main- 
tains that the majority of the railroad 
industry has been working on a 40- 
hour week for years; in fact, he said, 
over 1,000,000 railway employees work 
40 hours a week. He therefore had to 
refuse to accept the Board’s counter- 
proposal, aiming at granting the men 
a 40-hour week, but not with 48 hours 
pay; instead a rise of 18 cents wages 
per hour was suggested. It goes with- 
out saying that such a comparatively 
small strike is liable to directly affect 
many other enterprises, crippling not 
only transport, but regular industrial 
concerns. 
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Korea. 


Like a bolt from the blue the news 
of the ‘incident’ between North and 
South was received in America. 
Though the situation is generally view- 
ed as very grave, it is hoped that the 
worst, another world war, will be 
averted. It would be idle to enlarge 
here on the outlook and consequences 
of the imbroglio, for events take such 
quick turns that it would be trite to 
forecast results. All that one can think 
and say at the outset is that the situa- 
tion for all the nations concerned is 
very serious. 


The New York Stock Exchange, a 
sensitive barometer, reacted on June 
26 with the sale of large bundles of 


shares. The turnover aggregated 4 
million shares, and the Dow Jones 
averages declined to the extent of 


over 10 points. Only some of the air- 
plane factory shares managed to main- 
tain their equilibrium. 5 

In face of the Korean affair grains 
in Chicago stormed upward. Wheat 
futures closed 5 cents up per bushel; 
corn was 2% cents higher; oats rose 
1 to 2%; rye 2.% to 3%, while soya 
beans showed a sudden increase of 7% 
‘to 9 cents. Lard took a jump by rising 
from 27 to 40 cents a hundred pounds. 


A New Statler Hotel 


In the midst of a prosperous Amer- 
ica (let us hope, undisturbed by the 
Korean incident) the Statler chain has 
constracted to build its 9th link, by 
putting up a 20-million dollar hotel at 
Sixth and Figuroa streets. Not only 
will the hotel own its own outdoor 
swimming pool, but every room will 
possess a television set. The under- 
ground garage will harbour 475 cars. 
Building now is much dearer, so that 
each room will work out at a cost of 
$10,500, compared with Washington’s 
Statler, erected a few years ago, when 
a room costs $9,000. 


The Building Boom, 


The most spectacular aspect of the 
yost-war boom is home building. 
Greatly stimulated by government 
support, it appears to be easier to buy 
a new house on credit than to acquire 
a new automobile. Since 1944 a total 
of 3,700,000 dwellings were newly 
constructed. This incredible augmenta- 
tion was made possible owing to 
official financing and mortgage ar- 
vangements, Editorializing on this 
weighty problem the Los Angeles Times 
says that, in connection with the 
mightly construction boom, the present 
high level of propsperity depends upon 
this basic industry. 


survey the year 1944 is 
chosen as a_ basis, because at that 
time existing housing facilities were 
fully utilized, at least to the extent of 
98%. Since that time it is reliably 
estimated that the population of the 
United States has increased to the tune 
of 14,000,000. Using the average of 3.7 
persons per dwelling unit, it can be 


In this 
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worked out that at least 3,800,000 new 
homes would have to be erected to 
equalize the demand. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there was little building 
activity in the field of private re- 
sidences, the American construction 
industry arrived within 100,000 units 
in its endeavour to meet the five-year 
goal. 


It must be taken into account that 
through the elements, fire, floods, 
condemnation, etc., about 100,000 


dwellings are destroyed annually. Then 
comes the more persistent demand in 
connection with the increase of the 
population, coupled with the desire to 
have better and larger homes. Due to 
such factors, it appears that the house- 
building activity will continue for 
some time, though a levelling off must 
be expected. 


But it is not merely the building of 
private dwellings which forms the 
remarkable construction picture. Non- 
residential construction, both public 
and private, has been booming too; 
and for somewhat similar causes. 
World War II arrested plant expansion, 
except in cases of urgent necessity. A 
large backlog of urgently required 
projects (institutional buildings, hos- 
pitals and schools) waited for the war 
to end. Stimulated by Federal appro- 
priations or Federal grants-in-aid, 
public nonresidential construction has 
mounted steadily since VJ-Day. 


The same arguments which apply to 
the large building of dwellings apply 
also to the continued need for heavy 
construction. Whenever new residen- 
tial districts are developed, new shops, 


additional schools and other public 
buildings must be erected. Business 
economists, like Thomas H. Holden, 


president of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
consider that the outlook for the build- 
ing industry is bright owing to more 
permanent factors: increased produc- 
tion, enhanced population, higher stan- 
dard of living for all American 
families. 


Although dollar volume of new con- 
situction reached all-time peaks in 
1948 and 1949, the total sum disbursed 
for new building amounted to only 
9% of America’s national income for 
those dates. In 1925-1927, years of 
high prosperity and expansion of busi- 
ness, investments in new construction 
absorbed as much as 15% of the 
country’s national income. Even with 


the unprecedented post-war home- 
building program, the total physical 
volume of new construction was 


higher in those times than in the past 
two years. 


The Convention. 


This season Los Angeles was chosen 
for the annual convention of the 
Shriners; same took place between 
June 19 and 23 and was attended by 
about 130,000 Nobles from all parts 
of the country. The Assembly was pro- 


nounced a huge success. So enormous 
in extent were the ramifications of the 
festival that it will take the director- 
general and his large staff a full 
month to liquidate the complicated 
accounting. The Conclave costs about 
$500,000. For instance, the Imperial 
Divan Banquet alone cost $30,000. 
Dedicated during this Session, a hos- 
pital for crippled children will be 
erected at Los Angeles. If the Conclave 
should leave a surplus, it will be de- 
voted to that hospital. 


The Los Angeles public, the civic 
authorities and also the film world did 
their utmost to make the Nobles feel 
at home in Los Angeles; and there is 
no doubt that they were fully success- 
ful in their endeavours. An untold 
number of festivities marked the oc- 
easion, and one could see that our 
guests were delighted to be in Los 
Angeles. Retail business in this city 
undoubtedly benefited considerably 
from such a large and enthusiastic in- 
flux. On the other hand, it suffered a 
good deal, for during the first four 
days of the Conclave there was a Bus 
strike on this city. The next Shriners 
Convention is to take place in 1951 in 
New York City. 


So far San Francisco was favoured 
for Conventions, though Los Angeles 
has much better climate, superior sur- 
roundings and other attractions. This 


might be due to the absence of 
adequate accommodation. However, 
new hotels are being constructed, 


notably one by the Statler Co. at a cost 
of many millions. There also is a 
movement on foot to build a modern 
theatre and sports center. 


Dismissal of part of Staff of Univer- 
sity of California. 


On June 23 the Regents of the 
University of California dismissed 157 
faculty assistants and other employees 
who had refused to sign the anti- 
Communist pledge. Contracts of 18 
others are expiring on June 30 and 
will not be renewed. The vote for this 
ouster was given unanimously by the 
Regents. Besides there are 62 others to 
be dismissed, because they have not 
digned the requisite declaration, but 
their appeals have been found satis- 
factory by a faculty hearing board. 


Amongst the Regents are Governor 
Earl Warren of California, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Edwin W. Pauley 
and Goodwin J. Knight. Only 256 of 
the University’s 9929 employees have 
failed to sign the anti-Communist 
declaration which has been made part 
of the salary contracts. It reads: 


“T am not a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any other organisation 
that advocates the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by the use of force or vio- 


lence.” 

This declaration supersedes the 
loyalty oath which the faculty voted 
80% to support. 
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Prospects of Japan’s Foreign Trade 


Japanese business circles, who have 
been increasingly pessimistic on the 
foreign trade outlook, were rather sur- 
prised by a generally optimistic predic- 
tion by the US Army authorities in 
Washington, to the effect that Japan 
would balance her international trade 
in 1952 with imports and exports both 
at $1,240 million. Without specifying 
these figures, the Army report also esti- 
mated Japan’s exports for the calendar 
year of 1950 of $676,600,000, against ex- 
pected imports of $980,100,000. 

According to Japanese government 
statistics, Japan’s actual (as different 
from contracted) exports for 1950 
amounted to $38,526,280 in January, 
$42,450,636 in February, $52,351,400 in 
March and $44,166,000 in April, making 
a total for the first four months of 
$177,494,316. This means that Japan 
would be supposed to ship $499,105,684 
in the remaining eight months of 1950, 
or an average of well over $62 million 
a month, if the US Army’s target is to 
be reached. 

Japanese trade circles, however, pre- 
dict that exports in May and June 
would not reach the level of $40 million 
a month. Japanese prices are already 
considered unfavourably high, with 
competitors under-selling in many 
cases. A further rise of Japanese 
prices, especially of machinery and 
other iron and steel products, is antici- 
pated as soon as the iron and steel sub- 
sidies are eliminated in July/August. 
Under the circumstances, traders here 
are inclined to anticipate a further trade 
slump in August or September, rather 
than a, booming trade volume of more 
than $62 million a month. 

But the optimism of the Washington 
estimate was echoed in Tokyo by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board Director- 
General Aoki, who told the press at 
Osaka on 20 May he believed Japan’s 
exports in this fiscal year (April 1950 
through March 1951) would consider- 
ably exceed the government target of 
$620 million (or more than $50 million 
monthly). Mr. Aoki based his predic- 
tion on the following factors: (1) Re- 
cently, Sterling Area nations started 
issuing long-delayed import licenses. 
(2) Opening of Japanese overseas trade 
agencies in North America, Latin Ame- 
rica, and Europe soon will begin to tell 
on the development of trade. (3) Con- 
siderable expansion of the “plant ex- 
ports” business can be exported. 


Trade with Hongkong 


There is justification for Mr. Aoki’s 
optimism concerning the recent stimu- 
lation of the import permit issuance by 
the Sterling Area nations. Hongkong, 
for instance, has lifted all foreign ex- 
change control for purchases of goods 
from Japan on and after 22 May. So 
far Hongkong merchants had been able 
to retain only 60 per cent of their for- 
eign exchange earned through  ship- 
ments to Japan and use it for imports 
from Japan. This system has been en- 
tirely revoked. This decision was 
made because there was little demand 
for exchange at present. 


Circumstances underlying this signi- 
ficant step were described in a report 
from Hongkong reporting a crisis threa- 
tening the Colony. It said the Hong- 
kong Piecegoods Merchants Association 
and the Hongkong-Kowloon Chinese 
and Foreign Commodities Association 
are asking importers to cancel all 1950 
import contracts of goods not yet ship- 
ped. Godowns and warehouses are still 
packed to capacity with about 900,000 
tons of goods worth HK$300 million, 
waiting for buyers. 


Hongkong’s value for the Japanese 
lies in its entrepot trade with Red 
China. The recent withdrawal of the 
Nationalist forces from the Chusans will 
undoubtedly weaken, if not ruin, the 
Nationalist blockade of Shanghai which 
has been effectively stifling trade with 
that once industrial metropolis of China 
during the past year. But there are 
still many other obstacles,standing in 
the way of Red China-Occupied Japan 
trade, which many Japanese business- 
men are so eagerly desiring. At pre- 
sent it is not only shipments of “war 
potential” from Japan that are being 
discouraged. Ramified regulations and 
procedures are now hamstringing any 
business with that area. 


When it was made public that the 
Japanese foreign exchange budget for 
the April-June period included an al- 
location for the purchase of 50,000 tons 
of soya bean, many enterprising Chi- 
nese merchants made offers to Japan- 
ese importers, evidently including offers 
from shippers in Red China, made with 
a surprising salesmanship and even 
statesmanship in offering shipment of 
soya beans of better quality and chea- 
per price than those coming from 
the United States, on non-draft terms, 
and seeking settlement of accounts 
only after six months, preferably in 
kind. These exceedingly favourable 
business offers were immediately re- 
ferred to the authorities for approval, 
but none was forthcoming. Apparent- 
ly, these liberal terms do not fit into 
the current exchange control system 
of Japan. The Japanese authorities 
have no use for settlements six months 
ahead, as their schedules call only for 
three-month . periods. Allocation of 
foreign exchange in Japan is handled 
very rigidly, without the elasticity of 
allowing for a merger of quotas apply- 
ing to different items or different 
quarterly terms. 


To date, therefore, soya import 
business with Red China has been con- 
fined to 9,500 tons through the China 
Mutual Trading Company of Hong- 
kong, imported by the two Japanese 
firms of Nichimen and Kanematsu at 
$133 per ton. 


Plant Exports from Japan 


Another issue are the plant exports, 
on which the Chief of the Economic 
Stabilization Board placed much hope 
for the improvement of Japanese ex- 
ports hereafter. Advocates of this 
type of business point out that under- 
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developed countries are in a hurry to 
achieve industrialization and urgent- 
ly require plant equipment together 
with engineers and technicians. In 
technological know-how, the Japanese: 
may indeed be far behind the United 
States, Germany or Sweden, but the: 
peoples of the tropical areas can not 
be expected to acquire topflight techni-- 
cal knowledge overnight, and may find. 
it practical to adapt themselves to the: 
Japanese level of technology for the: 
time being. This argument makes 
sense, but fails to take into considera— 
tion certain other pertinent facts. 


Firstly, for Japan to do business in. 
this field, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to keep Japanese technicians in 
the client countries. Their services are 
required not only for the installation, 
but also for repairs and replacement 
of equipment, and to give advice to 
foremen and workers using such equip-: 
ment. So far only India has officially 
declared that the country would wel- 
come Japanese engineers and techni-- 
cians if they are coming to help indus- 
trialization. But it is highly doubtful 
whether iny Japanese technician would 
even get a visa to the Philippines or 
Malaya for several years to come. 


Secondly, there is the problem of 
financing. Recently the Central Japan 
Heavy Industry Company, one of the 
three successors to the Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, received an order 
from India for three 15,000-kv electric: 
generators with accessories, worth 
$3,120,000, and another for the con-. 
struction of a jute processing plant. 
These orders will require more than 
a year before completion of shipment 


This means an investment of well 
over one billion yen for the long period 
of one year. None of the regular 
Japanese trading companies could be 
considered capable to finance such 
business at this time of extreme money 
stringency. Even the three or four 
largest export companies do not have 
more than one billion yen capital. And 
if exporters use such funds in other 
export lines such as textiles, they can 
rotate the money three or four times 
a year. Moreover plants export busi- 
ness will involve much extra spending.. 
Sometimes, elaborate blueprints drawn 
up by topflight technicians over periods: 
of several months may be rejected by 
prospective buyers. Such blueprints’ 
are, of course, far more expensive 
than catalogues or posters. Worse than 
that, there is the possibility that the 
buyers may like the idea but not 
Japanese quality and may use the 
Japanese blucprints to place their 
order elsewhere. 


The Japanese Government is said to 
be studying a plan to establish an Im- 
port-Export Bank of Japan and a yen 
credit system with Southeast Asia 
countries on the basis of the US Aid 
Counterpart Fund, to encourage and 
finance plant exports. This plan has: 
been talked about for months. But 
nothing concrete has developed. It 
seems there are too many technical 
difficulties to be surmounted before 
such a plan can be put into practice. 
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Even if special ioans may be grant- 
ed by the government for this type of 
business, there has been no indication 
what is to be done about the high in- 
terest rates prevailing in Japan. The 
Counterpart Fund loan interest rate of 
7.5 per cent per annum for compar- 
able loans in the United States or 
Britain. 


In further surveying the markets for 
Japan in India and Pakistan, indica- 
tions are none too encouraging. There 
is no immediate likelihood of India’s 
relaxing exchange control and restric- 
tions on imports of consumer goods. 
Many Japanese commodities are being 
undersold there by Western European 
competitors. 


Trade with Indonesia 

Indonesian-Japanese business has 
recently been carried out on the basis 
of the trade agreement, which expired 
last September and was_ indefinitely 
extended, providing for $63 million 
worth of shipment from Japan against 
deliveries from Indonesia worth $23.5 
million, the difference to be taken care 
of by the ECA fund granted to Indo- 
nesia, Actually, in the past year Indo- 
nesia bought for approximately $47 
million from, and sold for about $14 
nillion to Japan, 


Because of the unfavorable balance, 
Indonesia has recently been severely 
restricting her imports. It is presumed 
that this policy will not be changed 
for sometime, until Indonesia stabilizes 
her economy and is thus enabled to 
increase her exports, 


A new irade agreement shortly to be 
signed by Indonesia and SCAP is ex- 
pected to include swing account 
clauses, enabling Indonesians to buy 
considerably in excess of their sales 
to Japan without cash settlement, and 
prescribing settlement for any sum 
above this limit every six months. 
Hitherto all differences have been set- 
tled every three months. 


Indonesia is also reportedly in the 
market for 120 million yards of cotton 
fabrics; but so far, Indonesian coun- 
teroffers are said to be about 10 per 
cent lower than Japanese quotations. 


Trade with Latin America 


Turning to Latin America, the trade 
cutlook for Japan appears none too 
good either. This market has been ex- 
plored by America and European 
traders before the war. There appears 
to be little or no possibility of selling 
Japanese plant equipment to Latin 
America. They simply don’t trust 
Japanese brands. 


Argentina so far has been the only 
country in the world granting Japanese 
steamers “most favored nation treat- 
ment” (Indonesia is expected to follow 
this example soon.) And yet $1,259,000 
worth of orders from Argentina are 
held up at ports because no import 
licenses have been issued. Another 
$8,422,000 worth of orders are pending 
“subject to import license”, 
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Asian Trade Unionists Close Their Ranks 
Against Red Infiltration 


By 
A Labour Correspondent who attended the recent 


meeting in Brussels 


of the Executive Board of the International Federation of Free Trade Unions. 


“If anything in the world is capable 
of inspiring hope during these dark 
days of ideological differences, it is the 
International Conferation of Free 
Trade Unions, whose achievements in 
the few months of its existence have 
been remarkable.” 

This statement was made to me by 
Miss Mariben Kara, of Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha, immediately after she had at- 
tended the first meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board of the LC.F.T.U., held in 
Brussels during the last days of May at 
which she represented not only her own 
union, but all free workers of India, 
and, in collaboration with delegates 
from Japan and Persia, the free 
workers of the whole of the Asian 
continent. 

“T am proud to be so closely associa- 
ted with I.C.F.T.U. whose great tenta- 
cles are gradually stretching through- 
out the world in an_ effort to 
arrest the destructive and often in- 
sidious forces of Communism”, she 
added. She described many of the 
well publicised activities of the world 
organisation as “obvious,” and pointed 


out that, as a member of th Board, she 


could not discuss certain aspects of 
work already undertaken, because it 
included secret plans devised by de- 
mocratic labour leaders in an effort to 
beat the Communists at their own 


game. 
“All I can say is this,” Miss Kara 
went on. “During the meetings of the 


past few days under the chairmanship 
of that great Belgian democrat, M. 
Paul Finet, we have definitely prepared 
the way for a world-wide network of 
activities — both overt and secret — 
which will go a long way to improve 
the conditions of workers everywhere. 
“It is only by striving to improve 
these conditions — especially in under- 
developed countries such as India — 
that we shall succeed in our great task. 
That is why I am happy to say that 
certain aspects of proposed labou~ 
legislation in India are being studied 
at the headquarters of I.C.F.T.U.” 
Miss Kara explained that she had 
succeed in interesting the Board in the 
Indian labour movement’s ten years 
plan for social security. She had been 
assured that it would instruct the dele- 
gation to South-East Asia — which is 
due to leave within a few weeks — to 
make a particular study of this plan 
during its visit to India, and that a 
report on the matter would receive the 
sympathetic attention of the Board, “I 
am hopeful’, she declared, “that this 
will be the starting-point of I.C.F.T.U.’s 
role as the champion of our endeavours 
to bring about a standard of living for 
the Indians worthy of their great des- 
tiny.” hie 
This ten years’ plan embraces mini- 
mum wages for workers, a system of 
unemployment benefits, old age pen- 
sions and the setting up of a nation- 


wide sickness insurance scheme. Miss 
Kara is among those who believe that 
“the granting of such elementary rights 
as these will go far to counteract the 
menace of Communism. 

“There was a very remarkable spirit 
of cooperation between us Asiatics,” 
said Miss Kara. “I am most grateful 
to Mr. Elsuo Kato, of the Central 
Federation of Japanese Trade Unions, 
and to Mr. Khosrow Hadayet, of the 
Workers’ and Asgriculturists’ Trade 
Union Federation of Persia, for associa- 
ting themselves so whole-heartedly 
with me in the interests of the workers 
of the entire continent of Asia, and, 
indeed, those parts of the Middle East 
stretching into Africa and Europe, such 
as Egypt and Cyprus. 

“T am not going to pretend that 
everything always went perfectly 
smoothly at the Board meeting. Some- 
times we delegates from .Asia had to 
put up concerted opposition against the 
delegates from other parts of the world. 
But that is inevitable and indeed de- 
sirable in a truly democratic body. The 
fact that there were occasional differ- 
ences of opinion might be put forward 
as an illustration of the fact that we 
are democratic and are not dictated to 
by any outside body.” , 

Asked to comment on the Board’s 
decision to send a delegation to India and 
South-East Asia, Miss Kara declared: 
“From the viewpoint of an Asiatic there 
is no doubt that this is the finest thing 
I.C.F.T.U. has done — openly. One of 
the immediate outcomes of the delega- 
tion is likely to be the establishment of 
a labour college in India — possibly in 
Delhi — where militant anti-Communist 
workers may be trained in various 
methods — both overt and secret — of 
counteracting Communist infiltration.” 

Miss Kara had a word of praise for 
Mr. Deven Sen, leader of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress, who 
accompanied her to London last winter 
when the Confederation was institut- 
ed, She pointed out that although 
meny spoke of her organisation and 
that of Mr. Sen’s as rival bodies, she 
had been looking after his interests 
and those of his Congress in Brussels 
just as much as she had been safe- 
guarding her own “because she was out 
to help Indian workers everywhere 
so long as they were on the side of 
democracy.’” 

“It is needless to say that our re- 
lations are most friendly,” she insisted, 
“since we are both striving for the 
same ends. When the.delegation comes 
to India Mr. Sen and I will join in wel- 
coming the members and in giving 
them all possible help’ in their task. 
I am hopeful that Mr. Sen will be co- 
opted on the delegation, and will travel 
with the members all over India and 
possibly further afield.” 

Finally, Miss Kara touched upon her 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Shipping Along the China Coast 
With the stipulation made by, the 
United States authorities that there 
should be no further attacks by Na- 
tionalists on shipping plying along the 
China coast, local shipping concerns 
are again planning to resume operations 
which were slowed up during the past 
few weeks by the intensified attacks 
upon merchant vessels. 
. The service between the Colony and 
Amoy has already been rsumed, a 
vessel sailing for that port over the 


week-end with passengers and some. 


cargo; as merchandise has been piling 
up in this southern port it is expected 
that a full cargo will be brought back. 


relation with the workers of Pakistan 
who are not yet represented in 
SILOS ie Be 

“Of course I placed myself at their 
disposal and have been acting as their 
spokesman in Brussels,” she said. “But 
I am confident that this will not be 
necessary for long, because there is 
every chance that they will be joining 
us. Before coming to Brussels I visit- 
ed Pakistan and made contact with the 
free trade union movement there. I 
‘was most impressed with the over- 
whelming and sincere welcome I was 
accorded. During a six-hours stay in 
Karachi I addressed three enthusiastic 
meetings. As secretary of the Indo- 
Pakistan Friendship League, I am na- 
turally most anxious for a lasting peace 
between the two great countries of the 
sub-Continent; and as a Trade Union 
leader I am convinced that this lasting 
peace can best be achieved by the wor- 
kers of India and Pakistan uniting 
themselves under the aegis of I.C.F.T.U. 
in a determined drive to arrest Com- 
munist infiltration.” 


The service was interrupted last month 
when the Nationalists seized the “Jeep 
Hee”’—a British registered vessel—and 
held her for some time. She was later 
released and it is expected will be back 
on the run shortly. 

Swatow was also brought into touch 
with the Colony over the weekend by 
the departure of two vessels for that 
port, one being the “Lady Wolmer,” 
which was recently attacked by the 
Nationalists. 

The S. S. “Mausang,” which last 
month made two successful trips to 
Shanghai, following the mining of the 
mouth of the Yangtze river last year, 
is again proceeding to that port with a 
cargo of paper, machinery and chemi- 
cals, but without passengers. 


Japanese Sewing Machines 


Some interest and speculation was 
aroused during the autumn of last 
year by the appearance of Japanese 
made sewing machines on the local 
market. These threatened to compete 
very seriously with the European make 
especially with an indent price of HK$ 
120 cif. Hongkong. The market has 
now, however, received a setback by 
the announcement of a ban on the im- 
portation of these machines into China 
which the Chinese authorities are im- 
posing for the purpose of protecting 
the Chinese made article. The Japan- 
ese had a good market in Hongkong for 
these machines but as this is compara- 
tively small and is now satisfied, there 
is every prospect that the trade will 
decline. The present price for these 
Japanese made articles stands at $105 
(without frame) which constitutes 
something approaching a 39% loss. 
The Hongkong market indeed appears 
saturated and Japan with the closure 
China, will be forced to find other 
outlets. 
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Tung Oil Trade with U.S. 


- The United States consumes appro~ 
ximately 4,200 tons of Tung Oil (Wood- 
oil) per month, one quarter being 
produced in the USA with government 
aid, another quarter being received 
from Argentina, while the remainder 
is obtained from China. The tungoil 
from Argentina, is considered inferior 
to the Chinese product, but the United 
States turned towards the possibility 
of acquiring large supplies from that 
country as a result of difficulties of 
transportation, lowered standard in 
quality, and the various marketing 
problems arising out of the political 
unrest in China. On the other hand, 
however, supplies from Argentina have 
recently fallen off considerably so that 
stocks in the American market are 
lower than at any time since the war, 
and the United States has had to look 
to China to make up the deficit. 


The figures below show the increase 
in shipments of Tungoil to the USA in 
March of this year (unit 1,000 lbs.):— 


From From 
Total China Argentina 
1949: 
September 4,226 1,161 3,065 
October 10,011 5,269 4,742 
November 9,776 6,840 2,986 
December 5,458 380 5,087 
1950: 
January 1,726 601 1,125 
February 3,758 1,441 2317 
March 6,380 5,087 1,293 


Textile Mills in Shanghai 


It is interesting to note that accord- 
ing to the China Textile Corporation, 
the cotton yarn output of Shanghai’s 
seven mills made considerable advances 
during May. Some months ago when 
the situation in Shanghai was at its 
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blackest this Review insisted that the 
resiliency of the Chinese people would 
assert itself eventually to good effect 
and it would appear that this is al- 
ready happening in Shanghai in relation 
to cotton yarn. Production during 
May was: Yarn in 42 counts, 486,142 
Ibs, 0.5 percent higher than the previous 
month’s total; yarn in 40 counts, 25,099 
lbs, an increase of 57 percent; yarn in 
20 counts, 291,875 lbs, an increase of 5 
percent; yarn in 10 counts, 123,573 lbs, 
an increase of 6 percent. 


World Rubber Position 


The Rubber Study Group has estim- 
ated world production of natural 
rubber in 1950 at 1,605,000 long tons, 
including 685,000 tons from Malaya 
and 520,000 tons from Indonesia. 
World output in 1949 was 1,478,000 tons, 
Consumption, excluding stockpiling, is 
expected to be 1,465,000 tons. Estimates 
of U.S. consumption of synthetic rubber 
indicate a rise from 414,000 tons in 
1949 to 425,000 tons in 1950. Synthetic 
rubber consumption of other countries 
is expected to reach only 35,000 tons 
in 1950. 


Shanghai Quotations 


Exchange and Commodity Rates of 
July 1:— 


T.T. Rates PB$ 

WOT BISON 2S pager « eva aie, ous lonsFenstar’e 6,000 
Wi SaS. a Shas tastheeets sik steerer 37,000 
UVPRSES eset BES veh oaedtla 97,600 
Pasityve Unit@aer. oct: as ott os ce 5,222 
White Rice, med. (zah) .... 230,000 
“Warship” flour (bag) 57,000 


Double Horse Cot. Yarn. 21’s 5,800,000 
“Dragon Head” sheeting 


SOUL) RAV ots a Bhs So. hate She 245,000 
FinesSugars(picul) %...28.<% 470,000 
TASES en Og (Ginette cre ep ares 980,000 
Caustic, Soda (drum) ...... 1,450,000 
Penicillin, 200,000 u. ...... 13,800 
Newsprint, Ist (ream) ..... 275,000 
Rung Oil Gpicul)s cx. cscs 700,000 
Rawurwbbers (1p.), Societe. o2-«10 7,000 
Saccharin’ (tin) aiscmses eas 190,000 


Malayan Rubber & Tin 


A~ reassurance that natural rubber 
was not being held back by producers 
in Malaya, in order to squeeze the 
market was given recently by the Gov- 


ernment of the Federation. Indeed 
enquiries showed that for the three 
months prior to the sudden rise in 


prices at the end of April exports were 
almost identical with those for Feb- 
ruary—April, 1949. Consolidated statis- 
tics for the Federation and Singapore, 
furnished subsequently, indicated that 
shipments up to the end of May, 1950 
had not deviated substantially in 
volume from those during the same 
period of last year; the total for 1950 
reached an aggregate figure of 382,039 
tons, as compared with 391,304 tons 
during the same five months of 1949. 
Monthly totals (in tons) compare as 
follows:— 


1950 1949 
JABUALYS saci: 75,350 93,663 
February. neces en 70,774 81,297 
MAT Chie iccsgoctene: 89,429 77,435 
APTS are susie ars 68,059 74,586 
Ma Yin gears «leyacn ae 78,427 64,323 


The heaviest exports during these 
months were to the U.S.A., to which 
142,522 tons were shipped, followed by 
exports of 78,401 tons to the United 
Kingdom and 31,349 tons to Russia. 
Other large exports were as follows: 
France — 23,550 tons; Netherlands — 
19,381 tons; Canada — 13,948 tons; 
Australia — 12,778 tons; Germany — 
11,132 tons; Union of South Africa — 
8,606 tons; Japan — 6,997 tons; the 
Netherlands — 6,516 tons. 


Another indication of the steady out- 
flow of natural rubber is that the total 
stocks held by dealers had declined 
from 73,000 tons in January, 1950, to 
60,000 tons in April; these totals repre- 
sent a substantial reduction on stocks 
held last year. As further evidence 
of the trend the Malayan Federation 
Government have estimated that at 
least 40% to 50% of the rubber being 
produced has been sold forward at low 
prices, 
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It is significant that imports of rub- 
ber produced from the adjoining terri- 
tories into Singapore and the Malayan 
Federation rose between January and 
April, 1950, to 94,405 tons, as compared 
with 80,007 tons during the same period 
of 1949. External supplies came in 
the main from Indonesia, totalling 
67,950 tons, and 14,649 tons more were 
imported from Sarawak and 4,668 tons 
from Borneo. 

Exports of tin metal from Malaya 
and Singapore have remained consis- 
tently higher during the first five 
months of 1950 than they were last 
year. The total exported totalled 30,678 
tons aS compared with 23,140 tons 
between January and May, 1949. Of 
the aggregate of 30,678 tons exported 
during May, 21,174 tons were shipped 
to the U.S.A. and 2,610 to the United 
Kingdom and 5,132 tons were directed 
toward consumers in Continental 
Europe. Stocks of tin ore and tin metal 
in April, totalled 21,430 tons. Produc- 
tion during the first four months of 
1950 totalled 19,030 tons, as compared 
Mea a tons during the same period 
fo) hi 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
REPORTS 
(HK$1 equals 1/3d. or US 171% cents; 
1 picul equals 133.3 Ibs.) 
Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 


The Cotton Piece Goods market saw 
active trading during the week, by 
dealers from Thailand and Pakistan, 
causing a rise in the price of various 
brands; Shanghai grey sheeting also 
rose as a_ result of low stocks, and 
Japanese goods showed an _ increase 
following the raising of indent prices. 
Towards the close purchasing slackened 
and with less activity prices showed a 
tendency to fall, especially in view of 
the uncertainty created by the invasion 
of South Korea by the North. Prices 
closed as_ follows: In Grey Sheeting, 
Bellman and Four Lotus rose to $40 
per piece, Double Flying Dragon and 
Flower & Bird 38” fell to $40.50, while 
Prosperous dropped to $41 and Buitter- 
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fly & Globe to $41.50 per piece, Fairy 
Eagle rose to $42, Peacock to $43 and 
Hung Fuk to $45, while Japanese 2023 
increased to $41 per piece; in White 
Cloth, Lady on Horse fell to $41.59, 
Nan Cheong rose to $42 and Japanese 
Three Peaches to $54, while Parachute 
fell to $45.60 ver piece; in Black Cloth, 
Amoy and Golden Cup increased to 
$44 and Yu Tai to $42 per piece. 

Purchases of Shanghai Cotton Yarn 
were made by dealers from Pakistan; 
stocks are running low. Merchants are 
faced with difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies, as exports from Canton are strict- 
ly prohibited. The demand fo Indian 
cotton yarn continued active during the 
week, mainly by local mills; Hongkong- 
made yarn was required by dealers 
from South China ports. Prices at the 
close were as follows: In 10 counts, 
Double Lion sold for $850 per bale, 
Camel for $820; Cow brand, Gokak 
‘Mills and Jayashankar Mills at $720 
each per bale, Kaleeswarar Mills and 
Indian Flying Peacock at $700 per bale; 
in 20’s Indian yarn were chiefly in de- 
mand, Cambodia Mills rose to $865 per 
bale, Kotak Mills sold at $880, Tug of 
War at $940, Phoenix Mills (Indian) at 
$910; Shanghai yarn 20’s also improved, 
Red Bellman sold at $965 per bale, 
Double Golden Horse fetched $980, 
Red Lee was offered at $957; in 32 
counts, Shanghai Blue Phoenix was 
quoted at $1300 per bale, and Globe at 
$1250, while Blue Phoenix 42’s sold at 
$1565 per bale. 


Metals 

Since the South China authorities 
have permitted Canton merchants to 
use their foreign exchange deposited 
with the government for the purpose of 
importing metals of which the country 
is in need, the metal trade in Canton 
and Hongkong has shown greater activ- 
ity. Heavy buying took place by North 
China dealers in Mild Steel Plates and 
prices showed an improvement, parti- 
cularly in several specifications which 
were low in stock: %”, 3/16” and %4” 
sold at $31 per picul, %” and %” at 
$32, 5/16” rose to $34, 1/16” and 3/32” 
to $42, and 1/32” was quoted at $49 
per picul but without transactions at 
this figure. Japanese,Galvd. Mild Steel 
Sheets, thick, following an increase in 
the indent price, rose to 52 cents per 
lb. for G24 while G26 was quoted at 
66. cents and G28 at. 68 cents; on the 
other hand European 3 x 8’, with less 
demand, was quoted at less than the 
Japanese 3x7’, ©@24 selling at 50 
cents per lb. and G26 at:65 cents. The 
thin specification was in good demand, 
with prices remaining firm: Japanese 
G30 3 x 7’ went for $7.10 per piece, 
3 x 6’ sold at $5.90 and Belgian 3 x 7’ 
was quoted at $7 per piece. Wire Rods 
were in particular demand, and 3/16” 
sold at $31 while 7/32” and %” fetched 
$30 per picul; 2nd quality (French), 
with fewer sales, rose to $25 per picul 
for 3/16” to 5/16” and to $24 for %”. 
Galvd. Iron Pipes were required by 
North China buyers, but stocks of 
European cargo were too low to com- 
plete their requirements, notwithstand- 
ing the arrival of a shipment: 18’ to 22’ 
2%" were quoted at $2.80 per ft. 3” 
improved to $3.30. 3%” stood firm at 


-picul. 


$5.20 and 4” improved to $5.80 per ft.; 
the Japanese make was not in dmand. 

The demand for Copper Sheets, Bri- 
tish,, from North China and Shanghai 
improved considerably, causing a rise 
in price, but stocks were low and some 
specifications were not available: 4 x 4’ 
5/32” rose to $240 per picul while 3/32” 
and 1/16” rose to $250. Holders of 
Zinc Sheets were reluctant to sell, anti- 
cipating a further improvement in 
price with stocks runriing low: Polish 
3 x 8’ G4 was quoted at $148 per picul, 
G5 at $145, G6 at $142, G7 and G8 at 
$138 per picul, Belgian G2 was offered 
at $150 and G5 at $142 per picul; the 
indent prices for G5 and Gé6 cif. 
Hongkong were £139 and £136 per 
ton respectively. Copper Wire was in 
demand and prices remained firm: G6 
to G18 were quoted at between $220 
and $225 per picul, G20 to G22 were 
offered at $240 and G24 at $245 per 
Used Copper Wire was particu- 
larly required by Indian buyers who 
purchased it at the price of $130 per 
picul. Shanghai buyers were in the 
market’ for Galvd. Wire, resulting in 
improved prices in spite of heavy 
stocks: G8 sold for $42 per picul, G10, 
G12 and G15 fetched $41, G14 sold at 
$43, G16 at $44, G17 at $48, G18 at $54, 
G20 at $56 and-G22 at $60 per picul. 
In response to an expectation that the 
export of Zine Ingots from Europe 
might be prohibited, coupled with an 
increase in the indent price of the 
Australian product, the local market 
showed a distinct improvement in price. 
Buyers from both Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin were in the market for Australian 
or Polish 99.9%, but the price quoted 
of $140/$145 per picul was considered 


too high and few transactions took 
place. 
Cement 
Greater activity was shown in 


Cement from Japan and Indochina, and 
prices continued to rise: Indochina 
dragon brand 1 cwt. bags remained at 
$5.70 for spot, but the 94 lb. bag was 
sold at $5.40 the ex-godown indent 
price being quoted at $4.85; Japanese 
100 Ib. bags stood at $4.70, but the ex- 
godown price rose to $100 per bag and 
the forward cif. price to $87 per bag. 
Danish Bate brand white cement stood 
at $13.50 ver 1 cwt. bag and the cif. 
price at $240 per ton. Green Island 
rapid hardening Emeralcrete stood at 
$7.60 per 112<lb. bag (official price 
$7.25 per bag). and Emerald brand at 
$6.60 per 112 lb. bag ($6.25) while the 
94 lb. bag was offered at the official 
price of $5.35 per bag; Snowcrete 
British white cement was quoted at 
$58 per drum of 875 lbs. nett ($55). 


‘Snowcem Cement Paint (British) was 


quoted at the ex-godown price of $58 
per steel drum of 112 lbs. nett. 
Paper 

The Paper market showed some im- 
provement during the week, although 
no large transactions took place. News- 
print in particular remained firm, 52 
gr. 31 in. in rolls selling for 40 cents 
per lb., the same quality 43 in. for 39 
cents, and 31 in. (Norwegian) for 41 
cents. Newsprint in sheets 50 lbs. 31 
x 43” fetched $21 ver ream, Russian 
45 lbs. 30% x 42% sold at $17.50 
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while the 50 lb. quality was offered for 
$18 per ream. Unglazed Newsprint 
22 x 51” 22 lbs. 40 gr. sold for $13 per 
ream, 25 x 50” 32 Ibs: 40 gr. stood at 
$18.50 and 31 x 48 lbs. 42 gr. at $19.80 
per ream. Penang buyers took Mani- 
fold Paper, white, 16 lbs. at around $12 
to $12.40 per ream. Indian buyers 
were in the market for 7. on Bond 

aper at $12.50 per ream; Bond paper, 
He eho 22 x 34” 28 lbs. fetched 
$18 per ream, 30% lbs. was quoted at 
$20 per ream and 382 lbs. at $22.50 per 
ream; the unwatermarked quality 26 
lbs. stood at $17.50 per ream and 32 lbs. 
at $21 per ream., Duplex ‘Board 240 
Ibs. sold at $155 per ream, 215 at $140 
and 200 lbs. at $110 per ream. Cello- 
phane paper 36 x 39, British, was 
offered at $90 per ream, French and 
USA at $78, Belgian at $80 per ream 
and Czech 36 x 39 at $75 per ream; 
British 36 x 39, coloured, stood at $110 
per ream. Strawboard, yellow (Hol- 
land) No. 8 25”/83” stood at $420 per 
ton, No. 10-16 at $480 and No. 20-40 
at $520 per ton. Woodfree Printing 38 
and 42 lbs. sold at 64 cents per lb., 
60-62 Ibs. at 70 cents and 57-75 Ibs., 
white, at 58 cents per Ib. 


Rubber 

In response to increases in the price 
of Smoked Rubber Sheets in Singapore, | 
the price in the local market also rose 
and dealers, anticipating a further in- 
crease with the tense Korean situation 
held on to their stocks, which are es- 
timated to amount to around 400 tons; 
No, 2 sheets rose to $228 per picul, No. 
3 to $225 and No. 4 to $222 per picul. 
Gunny Bags 

The price of Gunny Bags rose with 
the reappearance of North China buy- 
ers in the market, following a lull 
subsequent to the Indian Government's 
allocation of an export quota to the 
Chinese Communist Govt. which led to 
purchases direct from India. Heavy 
Cees (Indian) 29 x 43 x 2% lbs. 2” 
green (new) fetched $2.85 each for 
spot and the Nepal make sold for $2.80 
each; the forward price July shipment 
was quoted at $2.78. With an acute 
shortage of stocks, the anticipation is 
that prices may rise further on the 
local market. 


Vegetable Olls, Ores & Other China 

Produce 

Prices of Vegetable Oils showed a 
considerable improvement, contributing 
causes being a shortage of stocks due 
to the strict enforcement of export 
controls by the Canton authorities de- 
signed to offset speculative tendencies 
on the local market, and also to in- 
creased purchases for the US. Tung 
Oil (Woodoil), concentrate, rose to $168 
per picul with two-weeks’ forward 
quoted at $165, but buyers held off at 
this price and few transactions were 
recorded. The price increase followed 
an improvement in Canton and was 
aided by low stocks. The US buying 
offer c. & f. rose to US 22% cents and 
that from Europe c.if. to £184 per ton. 
The price of Teaseed Oj! having been 
increased in Canton, the local rate also 
rose, the 4% acid being quoted at $145 
per picul with two-weeks’ forward at _ 
$143, but again buyers were reluctant 
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to advance to this figure. Aniseed Oil 
15% has been dull for some time due 
to lack of demand -from China ports: 
because of low stocks, however, the 
price was raised to $650 per picul and 
some dealers, confident of the future 
asked as much as_ $680 per picul vut 
without sales being effected. Cassia Oil 
85% on the other hand, with a lack of 
demands from China ports, fell to 
$1430 per picul, the US buying offer 
standing at US$1.80 per lb. c.-& f. 
Linseed Oil fell to $103 on a dull mar- 
ket. 

Limited transactions in Tungsten 
(Wolfram) Ore took place during the 
week with exporters taking any avail- 
able stocks, but traders are hampered 
in obtaining supplies by. the strict con- 
trols imposed by the Chinese author- 
ities. Wolframite 65% was sold at 
3280 per picul and the 52% at $224, 
Korean Tungsten was offered at $255 
per picul. Antimony 99% rose with 
several transactions, being’ offered at 
$155 per picul. Kwangsi Copper Ingots 
(made from copper coins) were also 
‘quoted at a higher rate of $110 per 
picul, being required by Indian buyers. 
Tin Ingots, Kwangsi, 99% advanced 
further to $585 per picul while the 
Yunnan 99% was quoted at $580; 
Singapore Marked Banker 99.75% rose 
to $160 per picul. Increased demands 
from the US. were responsible for the 
improvement, and trading was also 
helped by the relaxation by the Com- 
munist authorities of controls imposed 
on the export of Tin. China Tin 60% 
remained steady at $350 per picul, but 
40% for soldering fell to $225 per picul 
upon receipt of the announcement that 
its export from China was prohibited. 
Pig Lead 99% (China) showed an im- 
‘provement to $85 per picul. 

Heavy demands from India and 
Pakistan for Cassia Lignea brought 
about higher prices: West River 84 
catty packing 1st quality rose to $46 
per picul and lst qual. 60 catty packing 
advanced to $45 per picul while 2nd 
qual. remained at $40; West River bulk 
packing was quoted at $40 per picul. 
The market for Ramie was dull, the 
Chungking fibre falling to $156 per 
picul and the West River product to 
$162: the Japanese buying offer was 
‘US 23 cents per lb. c.if., but it is con- 
Sidered that this will go lower with 
the announced intention of the Japan- 
ese Government to purchase Ramie to 
the value of US$70,000 on the Hong- 
kong market. Rosin increased in price 
to $29 per picul. 

Feathers, with demands from the 
USA, increased in price: Duck Feathers 
85% were quoted at $380 per picul, 
the US buying offer c. & f. being US 
50 cents per lb., and Goose Feathers 
85% were offered at $450 per picul, the 
hae cet being US 60 cents per lb. 
coh ' 


Tea, with plentiful supplies arriving 
from China and little demand, showed 
a drop in prices; stockholders were 
reluctant to part with large quantities 
in the hope of a future improvement: 
BOP Tea fell to $290 per picul and OP 
to $260, Pao Chung special quality was 
quoted at $220, while Pao Chung lst 
qual, fell to $200 per picul. 
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Trade Enquiries for Hongkong Firms 


The following enquiries have been received and Hongkong firms interested are 
asked to contact the enquirers direct, and not through the office of the Far Eastern 


Economic Review :— 


Enquirer 


Quotations and Samples to 

Mr. E Grimwood, 

Director of the London Office 
of the Hongkong Government, 

Grand Buildings, 

Trafalgar Square, 

LONDON W.C.2 


Fealty Products Ltd., 
Farrell Street, 

Lower Broughton, 
MANCHESTER, 7. 


Export & Commercial Services, 
13, Tyndalls Park Road, 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


eee 


Lionite Specialities Ltd., 
64, Collingdon Road, 
West Dock, CARDIFF. 


J. A. B. Jacobsen, 
22—24, Ritherdon Road, 
London, S. W. 17. 


Gelmar & Co., Ltd., 
4, Rangoon Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


The Brownswood Works, 
Exhibition Grounds, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


George Lauder & Co. (Aberdeen) Ltd., 
1, Clyde Street, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Carnegie Bros., 
23, Barns Street, 
Ayr, Scotland. 


La Commissionaria Mercantile, 
Trieste 118 (Italy) 
Piazza N. Tomaseo 4. 


Merchandise 


Table Tennis Balls. 
The quantity mentioned is 
7 million annually. 


Manufacturers of raw materials used in the 
Paint, Plastic and Allied industries. 
Require reliable representative in Hongkong. 


ee 
Export Managers to C.A. Stokes & Co., 
manufacturers of “Elipsol’’ toilet prepara- 
tions. 


OO 


Spectacle Cases. 


Electrical apparatus and automobile equip- 
ment. 


—— ehhh 


Have a new line in Chemois Leather sub- 
stitute. Wish to contact first-class Wholesale 
Importers. This product is suitable for the 
following :— 

Hardware Stores: Haberdashers: Chemists’ 
Sundries: Motor Car Importers, 
ee ee 
Have large quantities of Unused ex-Govern- 
ment Mechanical and Electrical machinery 
for disposal. 


Smoked Fish and Kippers. 


——— 


Canned Herrings from Germany. 


rT, 


Chemicals and Machinery. 
Would act as indenting agent. 


George Edwards & Sons Ltd., 
Somercoates, 
Derbyshire. 


E. L. Oldham, 

500/502, Corn & Produce Exchange, 
Hanging Ditch, 

MANCHESTER, 4. 


Men’s Cotton Socks, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton Towels from H.K. 


Seeking appointments as U.K. Agent for 
Textiles, Knitted Goods, Hosiery, Table 
Linens etc., etc., made in H.K. 


Industries & Supplies (GOA) Litd., 
Vasco da Gama, 
GOA. (India). 


Aluplast (Merton) Ltd., 
Station Road, 

Merton Abbey. 
London, S.W. 19. 


Require names of merchants and shipping 
houses for all Hongkong manufactured 
goods. 


Aluminium Holloware made in H.K. 


TT 


JAPANESE EXPORTERS’ OFFERS 


Chuo Sewing Machine Mfg. Co,., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 14, 3-cho, Minamitadei-cho, 
Sakai, offers to export household sewing 
machines and parts. 


Eiwa Trading Co., Ltd. (exporter, impor- 
ter), No, 4, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
Japanese cement. 


Fujita & Co. (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), 110 Nanachome, Okusawa-cho, 
Otaru, Hokkaido, offers to export gelidium 
amansii, a kind of seaweed used for manu- 
facturing agar-agar; also, ginko-nut weed, 
a seaweed used for making paste or starch 
materials. 

Haruki Trading Incorporation (manufac- 
turers’ representatives, importers, exporters), 


9, 1-chome, Nihonbashi-Honcho, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, desires to export raw pig hides. 


Japan Ship Trading Co., Ltd. (ship build- 
ers’ representative), 3-4 chome Tamuracho- 
Shiab Minatoku, Tokyo, offers to build 
small- and middle-class ships for export. 


Kumagai's (representative), No. 594 Chofu- 
Chidori-Cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo, seeks markets 
for bamboo slide rules, binoculars, und silk 
brocades. ; 


Maebashi Plant, Fuji Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 1084 Iwagami- 
cho, Maebashi-shi, Gummaken, offers to ex- 
port “Cultibest” hand cultivators, high-pres- 
sure hand sprayers, platform and portable 
scales, and counter scales. 
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Hongkong Manufacturers 


Following is a number of Hongkong 
manufacturers whose products have 
been shipped for many years to over- 
seas markets. All firms are members 
of the Hongkong Chinese Manufac- 
facturers Union (which~ organisation 
only admits such firms which are owned 
and managed by Chinese). The Union’s 
Foreign Trade Service (at 206, China 
Building, Hongkong) supplies informa- 
tion to local foreign enquirers; Mr. 
Robert Der, one of Hongkong’s most 
active businessmen and manufacturers, 
is in charge of this Service. The follow- 
ing classified list may prove of help to 
trade circles in the Far East, in Europe 
and America. 


Marui Shokai (culture farm), 15, Motoma- 

chi 1-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, seeks 
markets for culture pearl necklaces and 
loose pearls. 


Matsukawa Porcelain Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), No. 27, 6-chome, Kakuozandori, 
Chikusaku (P, O. Bor: Chikusa No. 2), 
Nagoya, offers to export porcelain and 


earthern wares. 


Mitsubishi Chemical Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 12, 2-chome, Maru- 
nouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
the following machinery: Chemical fertilizer 
producing machinery and apparatus; con- 
veying machinery; plants and machinery for 
steel works, fuel industries, fats and oils, 
starch and fermentation industries, and 
light metal industries; ice machines and 
refrigerators; penicillin and _ streptomycin 
producing plants; alginic-acid producing 
plants, air-conditioning units; polyvinly- 
chloride and vinyl-acetate producing plants; 
other chemical machinery and apparatus. 


Nikko Co., Ltd. (exporter, importer), No. 
10, 2-chome, Nihonbashi-Koamicho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export all kinds of textiles 
and finished goods, bicycles and parts, 
watches and clocks, cameras, rubber goods, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, foodstuffs, cera- 
mic products, and sundry goods. 


Nippon Kami-Koeki Kaisha, Ltd. (Nippon 
Paper Trading Co., Ltd.), No. 1, Tosaboridori 
1-chome, Nishiku, Osaka, offers to export 
stencil paper, tengujo paper, cotton thread 
waste, wiping rags, agar-agar, chillies, pep- 
permint oil and menthol crystals. 

Nippon Seiko K. K. (Japan Precision In- 
dustry Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer), 1, Tamachi 
Yon-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export all kinds of pall bearings, steel balls, 
steel rollers, roller bearing spindles, journal 
boxes, and castings for line-shafting. 


Overseas Trading Co., P. O. Box 18, Ushi- 
gome, Tokyo, seeks markets for various 
types of microscopes; also, a_ combination 
cigarette container, lighter, and musical box, 
which resembles a miniature radio. 


Pacific Trading Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
porters), 2-chome, Edobori-Kamidori, Nishi- 
ku, Osaka, desires to export Japanese 
crackers, and shelled walnuts. 


Toho & Co., Inc. (importers and exporters), 
Toho Industrial Bldg., 2 Yotsuya San-chome, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
bamboo and rattan products, rubber goods, 
and textiles. 


Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 
12 Nishikubo Tomoecho Shiba, Minato-Ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in exporting “MAZDA” 
3-wheel motor trucks (GB model), motor 
rickshaw (PB model), 4-wheel midget motor 
trucks (CA model); also, “TOYO” rock drills. 


Yokohama Shipyard & Engine Works, East 
Japan Heavy-Industries, ltd. (manufacturer), 
No. 1, 3-chome, Nishi-ku, Yokohama, seeks 
markets for vessels (cargo, passenger, tanker, 
and others), Diesel engines (small and large 
types for land and marine use), boilers, to- 
bacco manufacturing machinery, paper ma- 
chinery, refrigerating machines and plants, 
salt-producing equipment, food-processing 
machinery, chemical machinery, pumps, and 
vehicles. 


Name of Manufacturers & Address: 


Bakelite 

Fook Ah Bakelite Factory 27, Nelson St., 
Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Century Bakelite Works, Ltd., 70-72, Garden 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Liking Electro-Chemical Factory, 1-9, Cheung 
Ning St.,. Tokwawan, Kowloon. 


Bulbs 
Nam Kwong Bulb Factory, 71-73, San Tung 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 


Merry Factory, 37, Cheung Ning St., Tokwa- 
wan, Kowloon. 


Batteries 

Kai It Battery Factory, K.I.L. 1833, Ma Tau 
Kok Rd., Tokwawan Kowloon, 

Hing Wah Battery Factory, K.I.L. 3099, 
Mongkok Rd., Kowloon. 

The Paul Battery Co., 141-145, Electric Rd., 
Causeway Bay, H.K 

Mansion Battery Co., K.I.L. 64, Shan Chun 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

On Kee Battery Factory, 83, Oak St., Tai- 
koktsui, Kowloon. 


Wing Yiu Battery Factory, 101, Portland St., 
Kowloon. 


Bricks 


Keen Sang Brick Work, St. George’s Building, 
2nd fir., Hongkong. 

Castle Peak Ceramic Co., (1940) 
Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong. 
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Buttons 


Dah Chung Industrial Co., Ltd. (H.K. Branch) 
Wing On Bank Building, 3rd. fir., Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Tat Tai Cheung Button Factory, 152, Nan 
Chang St., Sham Shui Po, Kowloon. 

Tin Shing Button Factory, 51, Sai Yee St., 
Mongkok, Kowloon. 

New China Industrial Co., 17, Yam Chow St., 
Sham Shui Po, Kowloon. 

Wah Hing Button Factory, 114, Lai Chi Kok 
Rd., Kowloon. 


South China Button Co., 257-259, Castle Peak 
Rd., Kowloon. 


Biscuits & Confectioneries 


Chung Fat Co., Bakery & Confectionery, 
164, Des Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

On Lok Yuen Co., Ltd., 25, Des Voeux Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 

M. P. San & Co., Biscuits & Confectionery 
Mfrs., 40, Hing Fat St., Causeway Bay, 
Hongkong. 

London Co., 374, Queen's Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Garden Co., Bakers & Confectioners, K.LL. 
2014, Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Ching Loong Bakery, Ltd., 43, Queen’s Rd. E., 
Hongkong. 

(Hongkong) Ch Hing Confectionery Mfg. 
Co., 94, Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Pak Kut Dairy Farm & Noodle Specialist Co., 
9, Saigon St., Kowloon. 

Chui Yuen Foodstuff Co., 92, Queen’s Rd. C., 
Hongkong. 

Sam Man Bakery, 175, Hennessy Rd., Wan- 
chai, Hongkong. ; 

Yoke Shan Bakery, 53, Queen's Rd. E., H.K. 

Yan Chim Kee, 65, Caine Rd., Hongkong. 

Lee Kee Co., 345, Hennessy Rd., Wanchai, 
Hongkong. 

Yate’s Confectionery Co., 441, Hennessy Rd, 
Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Palmetto Food Manufacturing Co., 33, Jervois 
St., 2nd fir., Hongkong. 

San Diego Confectionery Co., 3, Luen Fat St., 
Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Cheung Shun Yee Vermicelli Factory, 1, Ho 
King St., Aplichou. 

Chin Scientific Food Co., 47, Connaught Rd. 
C., 2nd fir., Hongkong 

Kowloon Confectionery Baking Co., 68, 
Nathan Rd., Kowloon. 


Mae Hoa Company, 93, Caine Rd., Ist fir., 
Hongkong. 
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Cans 


Yu Sang Loong Canning Factory, 243, Wing 
’ Lok St. W., Hongkong. 

Cheong Hing Woo Can Manufacturers, 404. 
Des Voeux Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Sun Cheong Woo Can Factory, 10, Sutherland 
St., Hongkong. 

Hop Shing Loong Can Mfg., 295, Lockhart 
Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

China Can Co., Ltd. (H.K. Branch), 525, Main 
St., Shaukiwan W., Hongkong. 

The Yue Ying Can Manufacturing Co., 281, 
Hennessy Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Hio Cheong Loong, 128-182, Portland St.. 
Skhemshuipo, Kowloon 

Cheong Woo Ko Kee, 86, Lai Chi Kok Rd., 
Shemsnhuipo, Kowloon. 

Chung Kwok Can Co., 199-201, Des Voeux 
Rd. W., Hongkong. 


Tung Hing Wo.Factory, 14, Li Sang St., H.K. 


Nam Hing Woo Can Factory, 320, Queen’s 
Rd. W., Hongkong. 


Sui Yuen Can Co., 20, Ki Loong St., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. 4 

The Tomford Can Mfg. C., 58-60, Percival 
St., Hongkong. 


Canning Goods & Confectioneries 


L. & W. Shun Loong Canning Co., Ltd., 426, 
King’s Rd., North Point, Hongkong. 
Tung Fa Canning Factory, 690, A.B. Castie 
Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Choo U Lan Oil Factory, 122, Wing Lok St., 
Hongkong. 

Tack Shing Sugar Candy Co., 145-149, Hai 
Tan St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

The Oriental Soy & Canning Co., Ltd., 148, 
Connaught Rd. C., Kongkong. 

Continental Commercial Cannery Co., 132, 
Wing Lok, St., Hongkong. 

The Amoy Canning Corporation Ltd., 51, 
Bonham Strand E., Hongkong. 

Cheung Fat Canned Factory, 126, Wing Lok 
St., Hongkong. 
Connaught Aerated Water Co., Ltd., 55A, 
Queen's Rd. E., Hongkong. : 
Lee Yan Wo Wine Factory, 278, Hennessy 
Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

China Casing Co., 570A, Reclamation St., K. 

The South China Tea Corp. Ltd., 55, Con- 
naught Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Kiao Tung Casing Co., 37-41, Ah Kung Ngam, 
Shaukiwan, Hongkong. 

China Oversea Egg Packing Co., 231-237, Un 
Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Hop Hing Oil Factory, 17, Wing Kut St., 
Hongkong. 

Po Shang Yuen, 750, Nathan Rd., Kowloon. 

Fukien Canning Co., Ltd., K.I.L. 1641, Chuk 
Un Village., Kowloon. 

Wah _ Ying Industries Factory, China Building, 
R.M. 119, Hongkong. 

Kin Kwok Industries Factory, 151, 
Queen’s Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Kwong Yuen Sauce Factory, 134, Jervois St., 
Hongkong. 


HLK. 


Cigars & Cigarettes 


Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Co., Ltd., 271, 
Wanchai Rd., Hongkong. 

Great Eastern Tobacco Co., Ltd., 244, Queen’s 
Rd. C., Hongkong. 


Cotton Weaving 


The Sam Kwong Weaving Factory Ltd., 374, 
Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Kow Yu Weaving Factory, K.I.L. 2711, Castle 
Peak Rd., Kowloon 

Yuen Hing Electric Machine & Dyeing 
Factory, 51, Bonham Strand W., H.K. 

Chung Nam Weaving Factory, 2, Mok Chong 
St., Tam Kung Rd., Kowloon. 

Chung Kwong Factory, 21, Wing Kut St., 
Hongkong. 

Man Yuen Weaving Mill, 13, Wing Kut St., 
Hongkong. 

Man Shang Weaving Factory, 140-148, Kow 
Kong St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Yau_ Tak Kow Kee Electric Weaving & 
Dyeing Co., K.I.L. 85, To Ka Wan Rd., 
Kowloon. 

Lee Kee Weaving Factory, 10, Nga Tsin Lon 
Rd., Kowloon City. * . 


1950 


Lee Wah Weaving Factory, K.I.L. 2856, Un 
Chau St., Shamsnuipo, Kowloon. 

Ng Yee Hing Weaving Factory, 298, Ma Tau 
Wei Rd., Kowloon. 

Man Cheong Factory, 306, Castle Peak Rd., 
Kowloon. 

Hung Fat Weaving Factory, 413 B, Castle Rd., 
Kowloon. 

Bagdad Cotton Weaving Mill, 164, Belcher’s 
St., Kennedy Town, - Hongkong. 

Hung Fook Weaving Factory, 85 D, To Kwa 
Wan _ Rd., Kowloon. 

Chung Wah Weaving Co., Ltd., 18-20, Ha 
Heung Rd., Kowloon. 

Kow_ Kong Weaving Factory, 239-247, Un 

_Chau St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wing Shing Weaving Factory, 292-298, Castle 
Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Hoong Shing Weaving Factory, K.I.L. 4310, 

_,, Ha Heung Rd., Kowloon. 

Shing Kwong Weaving Factory, 123, Fook Lo 

. Village, Kowloon City. 

Yuet Hing Weaving & Knitting Factory, 

_ Des Voeux Rd. C., 2nd fir., Hongkong. 

Nam Hing Weaving Factory, 63, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., 4th fir., Hongkong. 

Chung Cheong Weaving Factory, 229, Un 
Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

South China Textile Ltd., 201, National Bank 
_ Building, Hongkong. 

Tai Wah Electric Weaving Factory, 65-67, Po 

_.., Kong Rd., Kowloon City. 

Tai Shing Weaving Factory, K.I.L. 435, Fuk 
Wing St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wong Siu Kee Weaving Factory, 205, Shang- 
hai St., Kowloon. 

Wing Hing Electric Weaving Factory, 17-9, 
Yu Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Hop Yick Cheung Dyeing & Weaving Fac- 
( tory, 8, Ma Hang Chong Rd., Tokawan, K. 
Tong Wah Weaving Factory, K.I.L. 4284, A. 

Ma Tau Wei Rd., Kowloon. 

Ah Hing Cheung Electric Machine Dyeing 
& Weaving Factory, 2-4, Junction Rd., 
Kowloon City. 

Lun Cheong Knitting Factory, 36, Yuen Chow 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Chun Kuen Weaving Factory, 571-577, Fuk 
Wa St., Smhsahuipo, Kowloon. 

fling Wah Weaving Factory, 32-34, Gilman 
Bazaar, Hongkong. 

Kwok Kwong Electric Weaving & Dyeing 
_Factory, 14, Wing Kut St., Hongkong. 
Mei Leung Weaving Factory, 7, Lion Rock 

_ Rd., Kowloon City. 
Wah Yick Weaving Factory, 93, Ngapliu St., 
_ 2nd Flr., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Lin Sing Weaving Factory, 79, Yu Chow St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Min Sun Weaving Factory, 432, Portland St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowlcon. 

Kwong Sun Hing Weaving Factory, 204, Fuk 

- _ Wing St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Tai Shing Dyeing & Weaving Factory, 3, Tam 
Kun Rd., Kowloon. 

Sun_Man Weaving Factory, 30, Boundary St., 
Kowloon. 

Ling Nam Electric Weaving Factory, 35-37, 
Ha Heung Rd., To Kwa Wan, Kowloon. 

Far East Factory, 163, Yu Chow St., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. 

hung Sing Towel Factory, 31, Jervois St., 
Hongkong. 

King Tung Co., 139-141, Kow Kwong St., 

é Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

The Union Cotton Tapes & Tape Measures 
Mfg.. Co., 34, Ki Loong St., Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon. 

Fak Lam Knitting Factory, 45-47, Fuk Wan 
_St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Lai Sing Weaving Factory, 189, Pei Ho St., 
Shamsuipo, Kowloon. 

Loung Tai Weaving Factory, 22, Sun Lau St., 
Hok Yuen, Hunhom, Kowloon. 

Wah Wang Knitting Factory, 68-70, South 

__ Wall Rd., Kowloon City. 

Wine Wo Apron Knitting Factory, 47, Fuk 

; Wing St.. Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Kuen Hing Weaving Factory, 21, Tung Tau 
Chuen, Kowloon. 

Chip Tak Machine Weaving Factory, 210, 
Fuk Wa St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Cheung Yuen Electrical Machine Weaving 

& Dyeing Factory, 36, Wing Kut St., 1st 


fir., Hongkong. 

‘Eung Yip Manufactory, 64, Fuk Wah St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

King Lun Weaving Factory, 237-243, Castle 
Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Anglo-Amerasia Weaving Co., 202, Teng Mi 
Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Thomson Dyeing, Weaving & Finishing Fac- 
tory, 381-7, Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon, 


Shan Shing Weaving & Dyeing Factory, 
50-56, Kowloon City Rd., Tokawan, KIln. 
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The Diamond Weaving Factory, 37, Cheung 
Ning St., Tokwawan, Kowloon. 

Nam- Cheong Weaving Factory, 168; 
Cheong St., Kowloon. 

Kam Wah Hing Electric Cotton Weaving 
Factory, 257, Yu Chow St., Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon. : 

Kwok Wah Weaving Factory, 164-166, Lai 
Chi Kok Rd., Ist-2nd Fls., Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon. 

Leung Yip Hing Kee Knitting Factory, 29, 
Un Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Wang Cheong Weaving Factory, 25, Po 

Kwong Rd., Ist fir., Kowloon. 

Choy Kee Weaving Factory, 4, Lion Rock 
Rd., 2nd fir., Kowloon City. 

Tai Kwong Weaving Factory, 151-155, Pratas 
St., Shamshuipo. 

Yip Shing Weaving Factory, 140, Yu Chow 
St., 2nd fir., Shamshuipo, Kowloon, 
Yau Kwong Electric Weaving & Dyeing Fac- 
tory. K.I.L. 2878, Camp St., Castle Peak 

Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon, 

Choy Kee Weaving & Dyeing Factory, 456, 
Portland St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Sze Fook Weaving & Dyeing Factory, 79, Sa 
Po Rd., Kowloon City. 


Nam 


Wellie Canvas Weaving Co., 216-218, Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Fook Shing Weaving Factory, 21-23, Hou 
Wong Rd., Kowloon City. 

Wah Fung Weaving Factory, 67, Oak St., 
Tai Kok Tsui, Kowloon. 

Sui Cheong Weaving Factory, K. 390, Fuk 
Tsun Heung St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 


Shu Tuen Weaving Factory, 178-180, Ma Tau 
Wei Rd., Kowloon. 

Ching Shing Weaving Factory, 9, Yu Chow 
St., 2nd fir., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

The New Sun Weaving Factory, 29, Nam 
Cheong St., Kowloon. 

Ng Fook Calendering Factory, 30, Pow 
Cheung St., Tokawan, Kowloon. 

Kwong Hing Weaving and Dyeing Factory, 
145, Fook Lo Village, Kowloon City. 

Sun Sang Knitting Factory, 54, Fuk Wah St., 
3rd fir., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Lo Kwok Po Knitting Factory, 27-29,.Cheung 
Sha Wan Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 


Dyeing 

Kum Wah Dyeing Work, 24, Cheung Fat St., 
Castle Peak Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

General Enterprise Textile Printing Works, 
RM. No. 101, 33 Queen's Rd., 1st flr. H.K. 

Fong Cheong Soon Electric Weaving Factory, 
114, Des Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

On Tai Dyeing Factory, 53, Yu Chow St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Cheung Hing Factory, 73-75, Sha Po Rd., 
Kowloon City. 

Tau Tack Shing Weaving & Dyeing Factory, 
16, Wing Kut St., Hongkong. 

Heung Kwong Dyeing Co., 37 B., Queen’s Rd. 
C., 2nd fir., Hongkong. 

Sun Sun Dyeing Co., 48, Tai Ping Shan St., 
Hongkong. : 

Tai Loong Weaving & Dyeing Factory, 138, 
Bonham Strand E., Hongkong. 


Flashlight 


Nam Jam Factory, 136-176, Fuk Wah St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

The United Flashlight Factory, 348, Hennessy 
Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

United Electric Mfg., Factory, 150-152, Castle 
Peak Rd., Kowloon. : 


Chung Nam Flashlight Factory, 165, King’s 
Rd., Hongkong. 
Sunbeam Manufacturing Co. Ltd. K.I.L. 


4004, Canton Rd., Mongkok, Kowloon. 
Kam Wah Flashlight Factory, 184-190, Nam 
Cheung St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Moonlight Hardware Mfg., Co., Ltd., 4-6, Ma 
Hang Chung Rd., Tokawan, Kowloon. 
Sing Chow Electric Factory, 4, Wing Hing 
St., Causeway Bay, Hongkong. 

Chung Wah Metal Factory, 149, Kweilin St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Ming Wah Metal Works, 471, King’s Rd., 
Hongkong. 

Everlight Manufacturing Co., 21-22, Canal Rd. 
W., Hongkong. 

Wah Mei Electric Co., 135, Des Voeux Rd. C., 
Hongkong. 

Kun Luen Metal Manufacturers Corp., 404, 
Des Voeux Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Fire Crackers 

Kwong Man Lung Fire Cracker Mfg., Co., 
Ltd., 179, Wing Lok St., W., Hongkong. 
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Glass 


Kwong Hing Loong Glass Factory, K.I.L. 46, 
Beech St., Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

The Orient Glass Industry Ltd., 28, White- 
field Rd., Hongkong. 

Chung Fat Factory, 159, Kweilin St., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. 

Tung Hing Glass Factory, K.I.L. 46, Pine St., 
Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

Lam Wang Loong Glass Factory, 109, Queen's 
Rd. E,, Hongkong. 

Kwong Tai Lung Glass Factory, 22, Beech 
St., Taikoktsui, Kowloon, 

Hip Cheong Glass Factory, 408, Queen’s Rd. 
W., Hongkong. 

Sun Po Hing Glass Factory, 46, Belchers St., 
Kennedy Town Hongkong. 

Tung Wo Hing Glass Factory, Lot 46, Beech 
St., Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

Lai Wo Glass Factory, 46, Beech St., Taikok- 
tsui, Kowloon 

Ngai Hing Glass Factory, 17, Tung Chow S&t., 
Kowloon. 

Gourmet Powder 

Tin Wah Gourmet Powder Factory, 332, Un 
Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Tien Chu Ve-Tsin Mfg., Co., Ltd., 236, Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Ist flr.. Hongkong. 

Tai Fung Gourmet Powder Mfg., Co., 2-4, 
Kien Sau Lane Gage St., Hongkong. 
Tin Po Ve-Mei Factory, RM. No. 119, China 

Building, 1st fir, Hongkong. 

Yu Kwen Yick Gourmet Powder Mfg., Co., 
82, Third St., Sayingpun, Hongkong. 
Leung Sing Kee Pickle & Preserved Mfg., 

195, Yee Kuk St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Maui Kong Ve-Pein Mfg., Co., 22, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., (2nd fir.,) Hongkong. : 
H.K. China Gourmet Powder Ltd., 8, Gilman 

Bazaar, Hongkong. 


Hat 

The China Brothers Hat Mfg., 
Queen's Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Tung Hing Hat Factory, 131, Gloucester Rd., 
Hongkong. r q 

Fook Cheong Hat Mfg., Co., 264, Lai Chi 
Kok Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Universal Industry Co., Mfgs.’ of Corks & 
Cork Hats, 404, Hennessy Rd., Wanchai, 
Hongkong. re 

Tai Poung Shoes and Hat Factory, 119, Nam 
Cheong St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Shiu Kee Hat Factory, 437, Castle Peak Rd., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 


Knitting 

Chow Ngai Hing Knitting -Factory, 4, Pak 
Ho St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Lee Kung Man Knitting Factory, 248, Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Cheun Sun Knitting Factory, 249, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Kelly Brothers Knitting Co., 60, Castle Peak 
Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. J 

Sam Hsin Weaving Factory, 136, Tai Po Rd., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. . 

Ngai Cheong Knitting Factory, 45-47, Sai Yee 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

The Mayfair Knitting Factory, 182, 
Cheong St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. — 

Nam Yang Knitting Factory, 181-185, Pei Ho 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon, 

Fu Hang Weaving & Knitting Factory, 148- 
150, Yu Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Tai Hing Knitting Factory, 275, Chatham Rd., 
Hungham, Kowloon. 

Tai Shing Knitting Factory, 34, Nullah Rd., 
Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Chung Kai Knitting Factory, 7, Castle Peak 
Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Chung Kwok Knitting Factory, 28-32, Ngap 
Liu St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wei San Knitting Factory, 19, Causeway Bay, 
Hongkong. ‘ 

Lee Shing Knitting Factory, 83, Ki Lung St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Y. William Co., Ltd., 124-126, Tam Kung Rd., 
Kowloon. ; 
Yip San Keen Knitting Factory, 50, Ki Loong 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. ; 
Chiu Wan Knitting Factory, 68-76, Fuk Wing 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Fortune Knitting Factory, 6, Connaught Rd 
W. ist fir., Hongkong. 

Tai Yick Knitting Factory, 230, Cheung Sha 
Wan Rd, Kowloon. 

Kam Sing Knitting Factory, 149, Fa Yuen St. 
Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Tai Tung Weaving Factory, 409, Castle Peak 
Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Man Ngai Knitting Factory, 170-172, Fuk 
Wing St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Yuet Po Knitting Co., Ltd., 308, Castle Peak 
Rd., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 


Co., 255, 


Nam 
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Sam Hing Knitting Factory, 156, Sai Yan 
Choi st., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Sui Lan Knitting Factory, 24, Boundary St., 
Shamsnuipo, Kowloon. . 

Hip Yau Knitting Factory, 454, Portland St., 
Kowloon. 

President Knitting Mill, 254, Cheung«Sha 
Wan Rd., Kowloon. 

The China Tread Co., 132, Pei Ho St., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. 

Marching Knitting Factory, 169-171, Fuk Wah 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wei Luen Knitting Factory, 94-98, Yee Kok 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. ; 

Ngai Keung Thread Factory, 28, Tai Nam St., 
Shamsnuipo, Kowloon. 

Tai Wah Thread Factory, 30, Fuk Wah St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Hongkong Tnread Factory, 75, Yuen Chow 
st., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Chun Ngau Knitting Factory, 461, Castle 
Peak Rr., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. ; 
Mee King Knitting Co., 104-105, Fuk Wing 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wei Hing Cheung Kee Knitting Factory, 68, 
Yuen Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Tung Ah Knitting Factory, 26-278, Cheong 
Sha Wan Rd., Kowloon. 

Chung Shun Factory, 138, Fook Wah St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wing Hing Knitting Factory, 272, Portland 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. ‘ 

Hung Mean Knitting Factory, 187, Ki Lung 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. : 
Chung Kwong Kntting Factory, 22, Fuk Wing 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Fook Cheong Fishing Net Factory, 165-169, 

Un Chow St., Kowloon. 
Kam Sang Knitting Factory, 24, Fuk Wah St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Shing Fook Knitting Factory, 14-16, Un Chow 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. a 
Wing Fat Knitting Factory, 22, Kweilin St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Koon Chun Koa Knitting Factory, 1, Ivy St., 
Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

Nagai Sang Knitting Co., Ltd. 44, Nullah 
Rd., Mongkok, Kowloon. ; 
Sun Ah Knitting Factory, 65, Fuk Wing St., 
Kowloon. ‘ 
Lun Hing Knitting Factory, 4-8, Wong Chick 
St., Kowloon. 
Yung Hang Factory, 165-167, Fuk Wah St., 
2-3rd fir., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. _ 
Mee Hing Knitting Factory, 21, Sek Kip Mee 
St., 1st fir, Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
American Thread Spherical Factory, 81, 
Apliu St., 2nd flr., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Hing Yip Knitting Factory, 105, Yu Chau St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Yan Po Knitting Co., 18-20, Apliu St., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. E 

Leung Kwong Knitting Factory, 115, Apliu 
St., Ist fir. Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Sun Hing Knitting Factory, 38, Un Chow St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Welfit Knitting Factory, 44, Un Chow St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

The Tung Co., 1-5, Ha Po St., Mongkok, Kn. 

Him Shun Knitting Factory, 102-108, Fuk 
Wah St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Wah Shing, 439-441, Castle Peak Rd., Sham- 
shuipo, Kowloon. 

Wai Yat Knitting Factory, 43, Nam Cheong 
St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. ; 
Luen Kiew Knitting Factory, 20, Apliu St., 

Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 


Leather 

South China Leather Goods Mfg., Co., 17, 
Potting St., Hongkong. 

Wah Kee Leather Factory, 26, Bonham 


Strand W., Hongkong. 

Tung Mow Hides & Leather Factory, 43, Ma 
Tau Wei Rd., Kowloon. 

Ming Wah Leather Ware Factory, 59, Bonham 
Strand E., Hongkong. 

Fook Yuen Sing Cheung Kee Leather Fac- 
tory, 45, Des Voeux Rd. W. Ist fir., H.K. 

Tack Cheong Leather Factory, 111, Portland 
St., Kowloon. 

Cheong Wah Leather Factory, 22, Lower 
Lascer Row, Hongkong. 


Metal Products 


Diaward Steel Works, RM. No. 507, China 
Building 5th fir., Hongkong. 
16, 


Chiap Hua Steel & Iron Manufactory, 
Queen’s Rd, C., 2nd fir., Hongkong. 
Chung Mei Manufactory, 16, Queen's Rd. C., 

2nd fir., Hongkong. 
Linson Pluminium & Hardware Factory, 13, 
Tak Hing St., Kowloon City. 
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Hongkong Nail Factory Ltd., IL. 3539 Java 
Rd., Hongkong. 

H.K. Hip Tung Wo Engineering Manufactory, 
421, To Kwa Wan Rd., Kowloon. 

Liu Ho Kou Iron Works, Ltd., Hongkong 
Branch, 1, Bailey St., Ma Tau Wai Rd., 
Kowloon, 

Yuen Dah Iron Works, 26, Ha Heung Rd., 
Tokwawan, Kowloon. 

The World Light Factory, 30, Des Voeux Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 
Union Metal Works Ltd., RM. No. 17, 

Kayamally Building 4th fir., Hongkong. 

Safety Industrial Co., Ltd., Ngau Chi Wan, 

Manufactory, 


Kowloon. 

E, Penn Industrial Pedder 
Building 5th fir., Hongkong. 

Kwong Mow Loong, 76, Portland St., Kin. 

Kam Shing Brass Mill, 73, Larch St., Tai 
Kok Tsui, Kowloon. 
The China Steel Metal Ltd., RM. No. 8 Mezz 
Flr., Exchange Building, Hongkong. 
Wah Chong Metal Works. c/o 24, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Hsin Chong General Building Contractor Co., 
12, Stanley St., 1st fir., Hongkong. 

Kwong Cheung Hing Co., Ltd., Cheung Sha 
Wan, Lai Chi Kok, Kowloon. 

Yaumati Engine Works, 27, Larch St., Tai 
Kok Tsui, Kowloon. 

Po Yuen Iron Works, 19, Sham Chun St., 
Kowloon. 

The Universal Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
18, Fuk Wah St., Kowloon. 

Che Wo Ho, 27, Ash St., Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

The Lee On Safe Manufacturing Co., 313, 

_ Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Ding Sun Foundry, 1A, Kennedy St., Wan- 
chai, Hongkon. 

Man Fa Type Foundry, 39, Gage St., H.K. 

Lau Gee Knitting Machine Manufacturer, 
129-131, Kwei Lin St., Shamshuipo, Kln. 

Yu Chung Workshop, 431, King’s Rd., H.K. 


So Kee Cheung Machinery, 198, Ngap Liu. 


St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Choi Lee Leun, 445, Hennessy Rd., Wanchai, 
Hongkong. 

South China Toy and Metal Ware Factory, 
252, Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon. 

Chun Ah Metal Works Factory, 386, Castle 
Peak Rdr, Kowloon. 

Fook Cheung, 460, Lockhart Rd. Wanchai, 
Hongkong. 

Kwong San Lo Yit Kee, 16-20, Kennedy St., 
Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Yung Tak Cheung Hardware Manufactory, 
4, Tung Lung St., Wanchai, Hongkong. 
China Industrial Co., 28, Des Voeux Rd. C., 

_ ist _fir., Hongkong. 

Wing Hop Iron Works, 1190, Canton Rd, Kln. 
Tang Fun Kee Metal Ware, 158, Lai Chi Kok 
Road, Kowloon. 

Sue Kee Metal Dealer, 

Wanchai, Hongkong. 
Tai Ming Engineering Works, 4, Jones St., 
Tai Hang, Hongkong. 
Chuen Hing Kee Metal Works, 922-936, Can- 
ton Rd., Kowloon. 
Tung Hing Lung Engine Works, K.I.L. 434, 
Tung Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Tai Sang Iron Works, 10, Ivy St., Taikoktsvi, 
Kowloon. 

Golden Dragon Metal Manufactory, Ltd., 
RM. No. 1, Pedder Building, 8th fir., H.K. 

Hongkong Metal Window Mfg., Co., 12-14, 
Fook Wing St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Universal Type Founders, Ltd., 425, King’s 
Rd,, Hongkong. 

Wah Fong Metal Works, 13, Cedar St., Kin. 

Tung San Sung Kee Factory, 94, Tai Nam 

_ St.. Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Ming Hing Engineering Works, 8-10, Sai Yan 
Choi St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Hip Tai Woo Factory, 13, Ship St., Wanchai, 
Hongkong. 

Hung Cheong Machinery Factory, 115, Fuk 
Wing St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

On Cheong Machinery Factory, 367, Portland 
St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

The Sun Fat Machinery, 5, Moulow St., Wan- 
chai, Hongkong. 

Au Chow Siu Kee Iron Factory, 66, Oak St., 
Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 

Far East Steel Utensils Manufacturing Works, 
138-142, Belchers’ St., W. P., Hongkong. 

Chun Shing Machinery Works, 1, Polington 
Rd., Hongkong. 

Wong, Hung Kee Foundry, 239, Portland St., 

owloon, 


Nee Kwang Aluminium Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 187, Yee Kok St., Shamshuipo, KIn. 
H.K, Wan Ngai Fty., 45, Lai Ton Hill Ra., 
_ Hongkong. 
Man Fong Hardware Fty., 382-384, Lai Chee 
Kok Rd., Kowloon. 
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Matches 

Hongkong Match Factory, RM. No. 309, Bank 

' of East Asia Building, Hongkong. 

Great China Match Co., Ltd., RM. No, 409, 
Bank of East Asia Building, Hongkong. 

The Tung’ Hing Fook Kee Match Co., Ltd., 
238, Des Voeux Rd. C., 4th fir., Hongkong. 

Tai Kwong Match Factory, 5, Connaugnt Rd. 
W., Hongkong. 

Cheung Ming Match Factory, 115, Des Voeu:: 
Rd. W. ist fir., Hongkong. 

Mosquito Destroyer 

Laidwin & Co., 12, Ash St., Taikoktsui, Kin. 

The Blood Protection Co., Ltd., 112, Austin 
Rd., Kowloon. 

The New Asiatic Chemical Works Ltd., Tai 
Ping Hong, 3rd fir., Hongkong. 


Medicine 


Eng Aun Tong (Tiger Balm Factory), 179, 
Wanchai Rd., Hongkong. 

Chan Li Chai Factory, H.K. Branch, 206, 
Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 
Yee Tin Tong Medical & Perfumery Manu- 
factory, 182, Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 
China Rodum Chemical Works, c/o 160, Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Chung Yuen Camphor Manufacturing Co., 
113-121, Pak Tee St., To Ka Wan, Kin. 

Li Chung Shing Tong, 36, Bonham Strand 
E., Hongkong. 

Chu Joong Hing Medical Hall, 20, Connaught 
R. W., Hongkong. 

Po Chai Drug Store, 289, Queen’s Rd. C., 
Hongkong. 

On Ping Tai Medical Hall, 405, Hennessy Rd., 
Wanchai, Hongkong. 
Universal Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Ltd., 
15, Wun Sha St., Causeway Bay, H.K. 
South China Medical Co., 380, Queen’s Rd, 
C., Hongkong. 

Tong Shap Yee Medical Co., 
Strand E., Hongkong. 

Leuter Medical Factory, 151, Shanghai St., 
2nd fir., Kowloon. 

China Agricultural Medicine Co., 32, Cach- 
rane St., 2nd fir.. Hongkong. 

Jackson Tong, Kowloon Tong Village No. 71. 

York Trading Co., Ltd., RM. No. 501, Queen’s 
Rd. C., 4th fir, Bank of China Building. 

Chinas Chi Wai Drug Factory, 12, Arthur St., 
Kowloon. 

Dai Ying Cotton Products, Co., c/o 29, Des 
Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 


Perfumery & Cosmetics 

The Sincere Co., (Perfumery Mfrs’) Ltd., 
30, Davis St., Kennedy Town, Hongkong. 

Kwong Sang Hong Ltd., 250, Des Voeux Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 

The Bakilly Co., Ltd., Perfumery Factory, 
153, Des Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

China Chemical Works, H.K. Ltd., 97, Con- 
naught Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Everite Chemical Works, 14-18, Davis St., 
Kennedy Town, Hongkong. 

Majestic Chemical Works, Ltd., 5, Queen’s 
Rd. C., 2nd fir.. RM. No. 4, Hongkong. 

E. U. & Co., Mfg., Chemists Perfumers, 467- 
469, Hennessy Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Sam Fong Face Powder Factory, 155, Queen’s 
Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Woo Kee Hong Perfumery Co., 359-361, 
Lockhart Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Wong Hah Face Powder & Perfumery Mfrs..,. 
200-2, Tong Mi Rd., Kowloon. 

Shanghai Brothers Chemical Works, 46-48, 
Tung Choi St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Begonia Perfumery Mfg., Co., 34, Boundry 
St., Kowloon. 

Man Kee Face Powder Factory, 40, Lynd- 
hurst Terrance 2nd fir., Hongkong. 

Far East Perfumery Mfg., Co., 153, Queen's: 


Rd. C., Hongkong. 
153, Queen's Rd. C.,. 
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R. C, Cosmetics Co., 
Hongkong. 


Soap 

Kin Cheong Soap Manufactory, 1-6, Kwan 
Yick St., Hongkong. 

Chung Wah Kui Kee Soap Works, 56, C,. 
Belchers St., Kennedy Town, Hongkong. 

Sui Wah Soap Factory, 33, Cockran St., H.K. 

Sing Ping Soap Factory, 46-50, Hau Woo St., 
Hongkong. 

Chung Ah Soap Factory, 150, Wellington St., 
Hongkong. 

Kwong Hing Soap Factory, 215, Queen’s Rd. 
W., Hongkong. 

Shanghai Soap Factory, 245, Queen's Rd. W., 
Hongkong. 

Colget C. &. I. Factory, 57, Connaught Rd. 
C., 1st fir.. Hongkong. 

Keung Wah Soap Factory, 13, Wing Hing St., 
Causeway Bay, Hongkong. 
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Stationery 


The World Pencil Co., Ltd., 432, Castle Peak 
Rd., Kowloon. 

South China Pencil Factory, 5, 
Strand E., 2nd fir., Hongkong. 

Yuet Cheong Photo Card Mfg., Factory, 166- 
172, Tai Po Rd., Kowloon. 

Yuet Hing Co., 127, Woo Sung St., Yaumati, 
Kowloon. 

Hing Cheong Dyeing Paper Factory, 33, Nam 
Cheung St., Kowloon. 

Woo Lung Hing Co., 43, Des Voeux Rd. W., 
Hongkong. ' 
Kwong Ah Card Manufacturing Ltd. 161, 
King’s Rd., Causeway Bay, Hongkgng. 
Far East Stationery Works, 216, Tung Choi 

St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 
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Printing 

Tin Tsun Litho & Offset Printing Press, 
592-6, Queen's Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Asiatic Litho Printing Press, 390, King’s Rd., 
Hongkong. 

The Wing Fat Printing Co., Ltd., 149, Wmg 
Lok St., Hongkong. 

Commercial Press H.K. Branch, King’s Rd., 
Hongkong. 

First National Printing Co., Ltd., 308, Des 
Voeux Rd. W., Hongkong. 

The Continental Printing Co., 76, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., 1st fir, Hongkong. . 

Sun Sun Printing Works, 93-95, Thomson 
Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Sheck Wah Tong Printing Press, 17-21, 
Gough St., Hongkong. 

The Tungar Press Co., Ltd., 60, Ma Po Rd., 
North Point, Hongkong. 

Wing Kwong Litho Printing Press, 8, Luen 
Fat St., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

China Printing Ink Factory, 38-40, Apliu St., 
Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Tien Po Lau Chuen Kee Printing Press, 270, 


Des Voeux Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Kwong Cheung, Cheung Kee, 30, Des Voeux 
Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Ming Sun Printing Press, 171, Queen’s Rd. 
E., Hongkong. 

Mee Chow Wo Kee Printing Co., 380, Des 
Voeux Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Kin Sun Printing Press, 7, Sin Hing Lane, 
Hongkong. 

Shanghai Printing Box Co., 348, Lockhart 
Rd., Wanchai, Hongkong. 

Preserved Ginger & Fruits 

The Hongkong Preserved Ginger Distributors 
Ltd., 308, Bank of China Building H.K. 

Chy Loong Ginger Factory, 64, Tung Mi Rd., 
Kowloon. 308, Bank of China Building. 

Man Loong Preserved Ginger Factory, K.I.L. 
1928 Bedford Rd., Kowloon. 

China Ginger Preserving Co., KIL. 48, 
Canton Rd., Kowloon. 308, Bank of 
China Building. 

Ysu Loong Preserved Ginger Factory, 20, 
Sham Chun St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 
Luen On Ginger Factory, K.I.L. 951-4, Sham 

Chun St., Kowloon. 

Sze Sun Lung Kee Ginger Factory, 2-6, Fook 
Chun St., Kowloon. 

Mui Chun Yuen, 133, Nga Chin Wei Rd., Kin. 

Mee Chun Sauce Manufactory, 95, Main St., 
Kowloon City. 

Nam Wah Preserved Ginger Co., 38, Belford 
Street, Kowloon. 

A. Subston Confectionery, 162, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., Hongkong. 610, Castle Peak Rd., 
Kowloon. 

Yat Yuen Co., K.I.L. 994, Castle Peak Rd., 
Kowloon. ¢ 

The Hing Ah Co., Ltd., 5, Hing Lung St., 
Hongkong. 

Choy Heung Preserved Ginger Factory, 1A, 
Nam Tau St., Mongkok, Kowloon, 

Pun Sun Sauce & Preserved Fruit Co., 103, 
Canton Rd., Kowloon. 5, Mook Cheong 
St., Kowloon City. 


Paints 

The National Lacquer & Paint Products Co., 
Ltd., 704-716, King’s Rd.. North Point, 
H.K. RM. 196, China Buiiding, H.K. 

Kin Kwok Lacguer Manufacturing Co., 1, 
Glass St., Causeway Bay, Hongkong. 

Island Paint & Co., 2, Lau Li St., Causeway 
Bay, Hongkong. 


Duro Paint Manufacturing Co., 1, Marble 
Rd., North Point, Hongkong. 
China Paint Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 1, 


Arran St., Kowloon. 
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Rubber Products 


Continental Rubber Manufactory Ltd., 57, 
Winslow St., Hungham, Kowloon. 287, 
Des Voeux Rd. C., Hongkong. 

Wah Keong Rubber Manufactory, 1, Anchor 
St., Taikoktsui, Kowloon, 

Fung Keong Rubber Manufactory Ltd., 407-9, 


Shaukiwan Rd, Hongkong. 243, Des 
Voeux Rd., C. Hongkong. 
United Rubber Works Co., Ltd., N.K.IL, 


2870, Castle Peak Rd., Hing Wah St., 
Popular Rubber Works Ltd., 28, Belcher St., 
Kennedy Town, Hongkong. 
Hongkong Rubber Manufactory, Ltd., K.I.L. 
4039, Tam Kung Rd., K. 20, Queen's Rd. 
_ C., 3ra Floor, Hongkong. 

Kin Kwok Rubber Factory, 4, Shum Chun 
St., K.M.L. 62, Mongkok, Kowloon. 
Kadak Industrial Co., Litd., King’s Rd., North 

Point, Hongkong. 
Che Keung Rubber Factory, 64-66, Sai Yeung 
Choi st., Kowloon, 
Wilman Rubber Products, 
_Cheong St., Kowloon. 
China Old Tyres Reformation Works, 35, 
Pine St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Barratts Rubber Manufactory, 193-9, Fook 
Wah St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 

Sun Sun Rubber Factory, 130-132, Fuk Wing 
St., Kowloon. 
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Chung Shing Rubber Factory, 289, Castle 
Peak Rd., Kowloon. 
Chung Ying Rubber Factory, 1, Fuk Tsun 


St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 
Canton Brothers Rubber Factory, 
Tai St., Shamshuipo, Kowloon. 
Lee Man Rubber Manufactory, 1, Arran St., 
Taikoktsui, Kowloon. 
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The Grand Rubber Products Co., c/o 446, 
Prince Edward Rd., Kowloon. 

Shoes 

Yau Sun Shoes Factory, 298, Des Voeux Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 


Mee Sun Shoes Factory, 296, Des Voeux Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 18 B, Aberdeen St., H.K. 

Canada Machinery Shoes Co., 24, Stanley 
St., Hongkong. 18, D’Agular St., H.K. 


Shirts 


National Shirt Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 57, 
Wing Lok St., Hongkong. 

Lido Garment Manufacturing Co., 95-97, Lai 
Chi Kok Rd., Kowloon. 

Sunrise Garments Mfg., Co., 20, Boundry St., 
(1st fir.,) Kowloon. 

‘Man Wah Shirt Mfg., Factory, 29D, Battery 
St., Kowloon. 


Chung Tai Factory, 40, Argyle St., (1st fir.) 


Kowloon, 
Kwong Loong Tai Tailor Fty., 
Lascer Row, Hongkong. 
Po Wah Co., 172, Nathan Rd., Kowloon. 
Mee Yee & Co., 1E, Stanley St., Hongkong. 
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Vacuum Flasks & Enamel Wares 


Pacific Enamelware Factory, K.I.L. 4241, Ha 
Heung Rd., Kowloon. 

New China Enamelware Co., H.K., 66, Tong 
Mi Rd., Kowloon. 

FKiu Focng Enamel Factory (H.K.) Ltd., Let 
No. 454, 'fsun Wan, New Territory. 
Union Ceramic Industries Co., Ltd., 202-212, 

Yee Kuk St., Kowloon. 
Freezinhot Bottles Co., Ltd., 93, 
Strand E., Hongkong. 236, 

Rd., Kowloon. 
I-Feng Co., Ltd., 93, Bonham Strand E., H.K. 
465, Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon. 
Wei Yit Vacuum Flash Manufactory, 77-33, 
Sai Yee St., Mongkok, Kowloon. 
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Brushes 


Leung Sun Kee Toothbrush Manufacturing 
Co., 153, Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 
Mak Ming Kee Toothbrush Fty., 10, Ma Hang 
Chung Rd., Kowloon. Ho Tung Hong, 
(8rd fir.), Hongkong. : 

Yorkin Manufacturing Co., 35, Fuk Wing St., 
Kowloon. 

The Tile Brush Corporation, 159, Queen’s Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 

Tai Tung Brush Mfg., Co., 129, Queen’s Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 

Ster Brush Mfg., Co., 204, Fook Wah St., K. 


Sitkweaving 


Wah Lun Cotton & Silk Weaving Factory, 
31, Jervois St., (1st fir.), Hongkong. Tsun 
Wan, New Territory, Kowloon. 

Mayar Silk Mills (H.K.) Ltd. Tsun Wan, 
New Territory, Kowloon. 83, Bonham 
Strand E., Hongkong. 
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H.K. Government Reclamation 


Hongkong Government has decided 
to proceed with the first stage of an 
important reclamation scheme in the 
Central District. This first stage will 
consist of the reclamation of the sea 
over an area about 935 feet in length 
and about 420 feet in depth at the east 
end of Connaught Road, Central, from 
Murray Road to a point opposite 
Queen’s Building. Finance Committee 
of Legislative Council has approved 
the expenditure of $250,000 during the 
financial year 1950/51 on preliminary 
work in ccnnection with this scheme. 


The area of the new reclamation will 
be about 393,000 sq. ft. and the in- 
tention is to provide a traffic con- 
course for the Star Ferry opposite 
Wardiey Street in conjunction with a 
new terry pier which will be built 
at that point. Some 150,000 sq. ft. will 
be available for building land. 


It is estimated that the reclamation 
will take about two years to complete 
and it is Government’s intention to re- 
serve on it a site for a City Hall. 


Foo Wah Weaving Factory, RM. 125, Prince 


Building Hongkong. Tsun Wan, New 
Territory, Kowloon. 
Wah Ngai Weaving Factory, N.K.I.L. 2528, 
Kowloon Rd., Kowloon. 177, Tung Choi 
_ St. (1st _fir.), Kowloon, , 
Kin Kung Silk Weaving Factory, 177, Yu 
Chow St., Shamshuipo, Kowlocn. 64, 
_ Castle Peak Rd., Kowloon. 
Laou Kai Fook Silk Weaving Fty., 140, 


Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 
East Asia Silk & Cotton Weaving Factory, 
175, Fuk Wing St., Kowloon. 


Miscellaneous 


The Steam Laundry Co., 1, Kwong Wah St., 
Mongkok, Kowloon. 

Kowloon Ice Manufactory, 234, Tung Chow 
St., Kowloon. 

Focchow Lee Man Li Umbrella Factory, 434, 
Queen’s Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Cheung Hing Dyestuff & Co, K.LL. 1065, 
Sham Yuk, Kowldon. 305, Queen's Rd. 
W., Hongkong. 

Wanly Chemical Werks, 210, Des Voeux Rd. 
c., (ist flr.), H.K. Lot No. 91, 419, 420, 
426, Fui Yui Kok. Tsun Wan, NT. 

Kwong Hop On Camphorwood Trunk Co., 
12, Canten Rd., Kowloon. 21, Ash St., 
Tai Kok Tsui Kowloon. 

Man Cheong Rattan Co. (H.K.) Factory, 1-9, 
Po Lung Terrace, Hongkong. 173, Wing 
Lok St., W., (8rd fir.), Hongkong, 

Chung Hang Umbrella Factory, 8, Ma Hang 
Cnung Rd., Tokwawan, K. 30, Des Voeux 
Rd. C., (2nd fir.), Hongkong. 

No Fong Candle Factory, 43, Hou Wo St., 
Kennedy Town, H.K. 127, Des Voeux 
Rd. W., Hongkong. 

Law Jim Kee Music Co., 77, Des Voeuy Rd. 
C., Hongkong. 
Wing Fung Rice Mill, 
Long, New Territory. 

W., Hongkong. 

Sai Kwong Chemical Works. Ngau Tau Kok, 
Kowloon, 330, Prince Edward Rd., (2nd 
fir.), Kowloon. 

Lee Wah Neon Light Co., 29, Stanley St., 
Hongkong. 

Hop Loong Porcelain Co., 

Hongkong. 

Man Kok Umbrella Factory, 

Queen’s Rd. C., Hongkong. 


74-76, Main Rd., Un 
19, Connaught Rd. 


14, Graham St., 


Siu 213A, 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Frank Groves, vice president of the 
American Express Co., Inc.. has. been 
placed in charge of the organization’s 
administrative and financial activities 
in the Far East, India, Pakistan, South 
America, and South Africa. Formerly 
vice president and general manager 
for American Express in the Far East 
and India, with headquarters in Hong- 
kong, Mr. Groves has been transferred 
to the executive office in New York 
to assume his new duties. 


Mr. Groves, a native of England, 
joined American Express in Europe in 
1920. He held positions in Bombay 
and Calcutta before going to Hongkong 
as Far Eastern general manager. From 
January, 1942, to February, 1945, he 
and Mrs. Groves were interned by the 
Japanese as prisoners of war at the 


Santo Tomas internment camp in 
Manila. After his liberation Mr. Groves 
returned to Hongkong to rebuild Amer- 
ican Express business in the orient. 


NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY 


To the general meeting of share- 
holders of the Netherlands Trading 
Society to be held at Amsterdam in 
July it will be proposed to declare a 
dividend of 7% for the year 1949. 


MONEY SUPPLY IN BURMA 


According to the Annaul Report of 
the Union Bank of. Burma for 1949, 
the money supply (defined as the total 
of legal tender currency notes held by 
the public plus the demand deposits of 
all banks including the Union Bank 
minus bank reserves kept with the 
Union Bank in the form of balances) 
increased steadily throughout the year, 
rising from about Rs. 566 million in 


July 6 


December 1948 to about Rs. 703 million 
in December 1949. This may be related 
to an increase of Rs. 139.3 million in 
Burma’s foreign exchange resources. 


NATIONAL DEBT OF JAPAN 


The national debt of Japan has in- 
creased 190 per cent since V-J Day — 
from 178 billion yen in September 1945 
to 506 billion yen at the end of the 
last fiscal year (March 31, 1950). It 
consists of domestic bonds, external 
bonds, treasury certificates, food certi- 
ficates, and bank borrowings. 

Efforts to reduce the debt have been 
made in the government budget, just 
passed by the Diet, for the current 
fiscal year. An appropriation of. 85 
billion yen for debt redemption is to 
be made in the general budget, and of 
50 billion yen from counterpart funds. 
It is expected that by the end of the 
current fiscal year the total national 
debt will be three-fourths the debt at 
the end of March 1950. 


Hongkong Export Regulations at a Glance 


The export of certain commodities is prohibited generally, except under licence from the Director of Commerce and In- 


dustry. 


The principal “prohibited exports” at present are gold, arms, ammunition and explosives, rice, flour, sugar, butter, cheese, 


canned meats (all kinds), bacon, ham, peanut oil, firewood, charcoal, bottles (all kinds, empty or filled, whole or broken), tinplates 


(primes and unassorted, manufactured in the United Kingdom), galvanized steel tubes and fittings 


(screwed and_ socketed, all 


sizes), boiler tubes, mild steel plates to Lloyd's specifications, gunny bags, raw cotton, cotton yarn manufactured in the United 


Kingdom, 


philatelic stamps to countries other than countries within the sterling area. 


Outside of this general prohibition, there are certain other restrictions on exports, which are set forth in tabular form 


below. 
Tin, and Wood Oil. 


“Restricted exports” at present are — Coconut oil, 


Copper, Diamonds, 


: Lead, Paper, 
The grant of an Export Licence for any of these iterns is subject to Exchange Control Requirements. 


Rubber, Silver, 


Petroleum products, 
For 


particulars of such requirements apply to the Exchange Controller, Mr. McCutcheon, Old Urban Council Offices, Statue Square, 


Telephone 24840 or 39245. 


For any further information enquiries may be made to the Assistant Director of Commerce and Industry (Trade Control), 


Mr. Woulfe Flanagan, Old Urban Council Offices, Statue Square, Telephone 39325 or 39301. 
Destination Country of Origin Forms Required Exchange Control Requirements 
All Commonwealth territories} Any country on the American i i NIL 
(except Canada), Burma, Iraq,| continent; Republic of Philip- TO iret aes cake Pe ; 
Iceland, Ireland (Sterling Area).| pines. 
One (including Formosa),| Any Country. Nil, except for “restricted” | NIL, except for “restricted” 
Macao, exports when Form 2A (green) | €Xports. 
in triplicate is required. 
Korea Any Country. Form 2B (yellow) in duplicate,| NIL, except for “restricted” 
except for “restricted” exports,| ¢xPorts. 
when Form 2A (green) in 
triplicate is required. 
U.S.A. and possessions, China, Macao, Korea i i NIL, | exc “restricted” 
Philippines. See Pee i Form 2B (yellow) in duplicate, expore ept for “restricted 


French Indochina. 


Any Country. 


except for ‘“restricted’’ exports, 
when Form 2A _ (green) in 
triplicate is required. 


Form 2A (green) in triplicate. 


Form 2A (green) in triplicate. 


f£ULL PROCEEDS in all cases 
either (a) from a French Sier- 
ling account or (b) in Hun. 
Gollars from the account ir 
Hongkong of a Bank in Indo- 
china. 


FULL PROCEEDS in all cases 
either (a) from a Thai Sterling 
account or (b) in H.K. dollars 
from the account in Hongkong 
of a Bank in Thailand. 


Thailand Any Country. 
Japan Any Country. 
All other cases, but see (a) 
below. 
NOTES :— 
(a) Except as stated above, there are no restrictions on the ex: 
prising the “Sterling Area.” 
(b) In every case where an Export Licence is not required, a com 
the Department of Commerce and Industry, Fire Brigade Building, 
‘S Export Licences are valid for 7 days only unless otherwise stated. 


(e) ; 
destination. 


Form 2B 
plicate. 


(yellow) in quadru- 


Form 2A (green) in triplicate. 


Sale through H.K./Japan Open 
Account. Application to be 
made to tne Japan Trade 
Section, Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing (1st fir.) 


FULL PROCEEDS in all cases 
in accordance with Bank of 
England procedure. 


port of goods from Hongkong to any of the countries com- 


pleted Export Declaration (Form 2) ‘must be ret 
within 48 hours of shipment. ais 


Export Licences and/or Export Declarations must bear a dollar stamp. 
The grant of an Export Licence must not be taken as evidence that import will be permitted by the country of 
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REACTION TO WAR 

DEVELOPMENTS IN KOREA 

The outbreak of violence, on a major 
scale, in Korea was always taken for 
granted and the recently bared weak- 
ness of the Syngman Rhee government 
—which only polled a small percentage 
of the total South Korean electorate — 
augured badly for the continuation of 
the precarious peace as observed in 
postwar Korea. That it is the wish of 
the vast majority of Koreans to live 
under a single national govt and that 
the artificiality of the 38th parallel be 
done away with, while foreign influence 
be restrained and eventually removed, 
has been clear to all intelligent obser- 
vers ot the Korean scene. It is tragic 
that the Koreans were not spared the 
present war which has already caused 
great harm to a poor nation and which 
is bound to inflict great hardship on 
this hardworking oriental people. 

The evil inheritance of the second 
world war thus manifests itself in the 
present violent conflict in* Korea but 
elsewhere, primarily in Germany of to- 
day, the seeds of a major internecine 
war, which may engulf larger areas of 
the world, are ripening. The over- 
simplification of the Korean war — into 
communism vs. the ‘West’ — is danger- 
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ous as it precludes, for the masses, an 
intelligent understanding and appraisal 
of the issue which, in the first place, is 
one of national unification of the Ko- 
reans and, secondly, a power conflict 
between the two principal protagonists 
in the postwar world — the US and 
USSR. Anything which happens these 
days, in any remote corner of the 
world, is liable to affect the strategic, 
or at least the ‘prestige’, position of 
either of the two giant states. 

Korea has suffered, since its libera- 
tion from Japanese rule, from the an~ 
tagonism which rents the world every- 
where and -which precluded the peace- 
ful reunion of the two Koreas. What 
is now a fact, namely a civil war with 
the US taking sides with the South, 
could not have been prevented, only 
delayed. The outcome of the struggle 
in Korea is uncertain as a result of 
American intervention; left alone the 
so-called People’s Democratic Govt, at 
Pyongyang, would have easily triumph- 
ed over the Govt of the Republic of 
Korea, at Seoul. 


Hongkong is following, with very 
anxious interest, the developments in 
Korea and this interest is not purely 
mercenary (the Colony having enjoyed 
a very extensive trade with the two 
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Koreas); then there are fears lest the 
war in the north spreads and eventual- 
ly embroils all countries. But such 
fears, it is generally felt, are at least 
one year premature. So one can carry 
on meanwhile, 

The Korean war has complicated — 
others may say ‘clarified’ — the general 
political position in the Far East. The 
threatening invasion of Taiwan appears 
now in a new aspect; in spite of the 
US Navy being now on watch to pre- 
vent a landing by the Chinese People’s 
Liberation army on Taiwan, the Peking 
Govt has declared that the task of 
‘liberation’ of that island remains an 
urgent one and, US Navy or no navy, 
the invasion will get underway as pro- 
gramed. It looks, on the surface, as 
if there will be major clashes between 
the Chinese ‘reds’ and the US forces — 
but probably there will be a delay in 
the ‘liberation’ of Taiwan. That the 
blockade of Chinese ports and the raid- 
ing of merchantmen inside and outside 
Chinese territorial waters by the KMT 
airforce has been ordered suspended by 
the US Govt is most welcome a de- 
velopment, especially for Hongkong 
whose trade and prosperity depends 
largely on undisturbed communications 
with China. 

Closer military cooperation between 
the US and Britain in the Far East has 
assumed concrete proportions with the 
the commencement of US intervention 
in Korea and the placing of British 
forces in the Western Pacific under US 
supreme command. The implications 
for the security of Hongkong are’ most 
reassuring; how the French in Indo- 
china feel can be imagined. But the 
campaign in Malaya must be expected 
to be stepped up. 

‘Jittery’ that’s the word for the gen- 
eral feeling here and investors, always 
very long-nosed and apprehensive, are 
once again taking to hoarding. The 
gold market reflects, in times of crises, 
always the prevalent feeling especially 
among the Chinese sector of the com- 
munity. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 
Report for the week June 26-July 1. 


Gold:—Highest and lowest prices per 
.945 fine tael $317-270, equiv. to .99 fine 
tael and oz prices of $332.09-282.85 and 
$275.98-235.06. Crossrates US$44% 
high, 39 low. Macao and Canton .99 
fine tael prices $316-283 and $300-270. 

Forward interest, in favour of sellers, 
totalled 57 cts. (yield about 10% p.a.). 
Forward contracts: 288,000 taels (daily 
average 57,600). Cash sales: 62,000 
taels (of which 45,510 officially listed in 
Exchange); interest hedgers and in- 
vestors took 41,000, local goldsmiths 
15,000, exporters 6,000 (consigned to 
Bangkok 4,500, and Singapore 1,500). 
Imports: 2,200 taels (from Taiwan 700, 
Shanghai 100, Canton 1,400). 

Due to the feeling of insecurity, 
arising from the war in Korea, some 
hoarding of gold was_ noticeable; 
coupled with speculative buying, in 
anticipation of further aggravation of 
the ‘situation’ in the Far East, prices 
jumped to highest level of 1950. 
Overseas prices remained almost un- 
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affected; in the U.S. the open market 
price hovered around 36%. Local and 
Macao quotations are, once again, 
among the highest in the world and 
therefore exports cannot be effected. 
It appears that speculators visualise 
even new import demand and_ there 
were serious inquiries in Macao for the 
issue of new gold import licences (the 
Macao Govt being only too anxious to 
see bullion imports resume as from 
such trade ample revenue is derived 
and private interests, though only 
restricted to a few people, prosper). 

Local stocks are unchanged; investors 
are now reluctant to part with their 
treasure seeing that in times of emer- 
gency—and who can deny that we are 
living through a long period of un- 
abated emergency—it is gold to which 
the Chinese people turn. Ready 
trading stocks are as heavy as ever but 
bankers and brokers are confident that 
they will be able to make better pro- 
fits by retaining as much as possible, 
meanwhile putting the price up as a 
eurb against too brisk buying. 


Goldsmith sales totalled last week 
over 15,000 taels (of .99 fineness), 
usually in crude ornaments; a lot of .945 
fine gold transacted at the Exchange 
went into private hoards rather than 
into the deposit boxes of forward 
sellers (interest hedgers). The differ- 
ence for .99 fine gold, to be paid on 
top of the .945 fine price as arranged 
in daily tradings at the Exchange, rose 
to $15 per tael, and there was growing 
demand for fine gold (the Chinese do 
not like to keep anything but fine gold, 
ornaments or bars). 


The local crossrate is however far too 
high and is bound to fall in line with 
overseas bullion centres once the 
excitement here has given way to 
moré sober reasoning; seeing that the 
still very resourceful Shanghai clique 
is frantically buying and thus in- 
fluencing the trend of the market, the 
expected readjustment of Hongkong to 
overseas prices may still be far off— 
possibly a month. Significant is the 
report of an import order of 50,000 ozs, 
placed by a local firm with European 
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dealers, for delivery in Macao (where 
imports are simple to effect). 

“Macao’s exports have now, since 
about a month, come to a standstill. 
The flying boats (Matco and Siamese 
Airways) are. no longer on the run. 
Previously bullion was airlifted either 
to Bangkok or to Goa but now, as 
prices here are no longer allowing of 
a profit when shipping abroad, the. 
export business is dead. Goa should 
of course still offer profitable sales but 
it appears that the Goa Govt, upon 
some demarche by India, has stopped 
the trade which has yielded great pro-- 
fits to the persons connected with it. 
The Matco flying boats are meanwhile 
for sale as the owners—also connected 
with the bullion trade—have given up 
hope to see gold exports resume. If 
imports into Macao should however 
become once again a bonanza, then 
flying boats would be required (as 
Macao has no airfield and no ocean 
port, only transhipping on_ river 
steamers cargo loaded or discharged in 


Hongkong). Resumption of imports is 
improbable notwithstanding the 
nervous reaction of hoarders and 


speculators here. 

Shanghai gold dealings were on the 
increase also as a result of the Korean 
war, with prices going up to PB$1% 
million (equiv. to HK$290 per .99 fine 
tael). The tight money position in 
Shanghai prevented the price from 
further appreciation. 


Highest and lowest gold (.945 fine tael) 
and TT New York prices:— 


Gold US$ 

June high low high low 

26 .. $280 $270 610 604 

27 =~... «287% =. 277%™_”séG16 607% 

28  .. 300 284 618 605 

29" nn aoe 294 605 599 

30) aoe ly 294 615 606. 
July 

1 .. 306% 299 608% 600 


Silver:—Prices for .99 fine tael $4.55- 
4.73, per dollar coin 2.85-3.02, per 20 
cts. coins 2.20-2.32. 

Prices were neither following the 
bullish gold nor the steady US$ trend 
but dropped and remain on the easy 
side. Conversions of silver into gold 
were observed—another indication~ of 
the ‘crisis’, i.e. change-over from heavy 
into light treasure. Imports about 
35,000 taels (from Canton and Macao), 
exports nil. Transactions (interbank 
and among dealers) over 65,000 taels 
(mostly in dollar coins). 

US$:—Highest and lowest rates: notes 
HK$6154%2-598, DD 613-5964, TT 618- 
599, crosses US$2.589-2.671. Sales: 
TT sector US$320,000, drafts and notes 
455,000. 

The U.S. participation in the Korean 
war should have caused an easier rate 
but as the official rate is not much 
different from the free market rate and 
overseas no change, for the worse, 
happened, the local price remained un- 
disturbed. Gold imports, if ever they 
materialise, may alter the picture as 
then TT New York would be in larger 
demand. Meanwhile merchant demand 
is too small to maintain the present 
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US$ rate and speculative buying of 
funds in New York is absent in the 
market. On the contrary, local and 
other Far Eastern holders of US$ are 
disposing of such funds. It is hoped 
that should the U.S. get more embroil- 
ed in the conflicts now raging or just 
developing in the Far East Britain will 
stay out and although aiding the U.S. 
to some extent will not sacrifice any 
important resources. Thus, sterling 
should become a more desirable cur- 
rency than at any time after world 
war II. Under certain conditions, 
Britain may regain much of her lost 
financial prestige and sterling may 
resume its role as the world’s principal 
trading currency. Already investors 
are looking towards London and do 
not add to their assets in the U.S. 

Bank Notes & Free Market DD Busi- 
ness:—Rates per 1 currency. unit: 
British pound $15.33-15.43, Australia 
12.25-12.45, Canada 5.35-5.47, India 
1.054%-1.08, Burma .79, Ceylon .99, 
Malaya 1.76-1.79, Philippifies 2.27%- 
2.33. Per 100 units: Indochina’ 12, 
Indonesia 2 (old Java notes 1), Thai- 
land 27.10 (small denomination notes 
26). 

In the peso market triangular 
exchange operators were good buyers 
of drafts on Manila making the differ- 
ence in the local free and Manila black 
market rates. Highest rate for DD 
Manila was $2.36. The US$ fetched in 


Manila around 2.70 pesos. (Official 
parity 2 pesos). Total business: 380,000 
pesos in DD and notes. 

Malayan DD was small, at around 
Mal.$56 per 100 HK$; sales Mal.$160,- 
000. 

Macao pataca: The current rate is 
HK$98-99 per 100 patacas but last 
week (Friday) the rate dropped once 
from 99 to 93 (after rumours of re- 
newed gold imports into Macao made 
the rounds). The two currencies 
should be quoted at par but as there 
are sO many exchange shops in Macao 
and their business is in the doldrums, 
the manipulation of the HK$ exchange 
rate is one of the means to make a 
living; the public pays tribute to the 
money shops and there is little anger 
shown—though remarks are now often 
heard about the just fate which has 
befallen the innumerable exchange 
shops of Shanghai who have rarely if 
ever performed a useful service to the 
community. 

Chinese Exchange:—Local business 
rates were for Canton DD $98.60-99.60, 
Shanghai gold 86, US$98-101.25 (per 
100 in China). Amoy DD in US$ was 
quoted at HK$6.20. PB$ notes sold 
here at $1.65-1.67 per 10,000. 

Official rates in China were on the 
whole unchanged but in Canton the 
HK$ _ note rate was lowered from 6,000 
to 5,900 (the DD rate remaining at 
6,100). There was new activity in the 
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black markets, especially in Shanghai, 
where after the Korean war broke out 
many investors bought U.S. notes the 
price of which jumped up from around 
40,000 in the previous week to 48;000 
towards the end of last week—a 30% 
premium over the official rate (37,500). 
The U.S. action to protect Taiwan .has 
caused further strength in the US$ rate 
and there is reason to believe that 
hoarding of US notes may continue; as 
the stock in Shanghai is short, prices 
may rise unless imports (illicit) from 
Hongkong are effected. 

Taiwan ‘new yen’ notes sold here at 
2-2% per HK$ (official rate 1.90). 
Taiwan gold remittances to HK were 
less than 300 taels, at 74-76% here for 
100 in Taiwan. 


Hongkong’s Stocks Steady 


After the initial reaction to develop-. 
ments in Southern Korea, the Hong— 
kong Stock Market soon steadied and 
showed a calm and hopeful sentiment 
at the close of last week. Local indus- 
trials were steady, with fractional 
gains all along the line. The shares: 
of rubber producers were in demand. 
Buyers were reported for Banks and 
Union Insurances. 

Prices for active stocks moved during” 
the week within the following range: 


Stocks a a! Sales 
H.K. Govt. Loan 4% 98 —_ —_ 

A 3% (1934) 99 — $38,000 
Hongkong Bank .... 1250 _ 5 
Bank of East Asia. 100 _ 247 
Union Insurance :. 580 — 155 
H.K. Fire Insurance 160 150 100: 
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CHINA TEA 
Its Production & Marketing 


During the last score of years the 
position of China tea in the world 
market has steadily waned, due partly 
to general rural bankruptcy which 
caused a decline in production and to 
the civil war and the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities. Tea is one of the most 
important items among China’s ex- 
ports, and as such it used to contribute 
considerably to China’s acquisition of 
the much needed foreign exchange, and 
in view of this fact, the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government has mapped out a 
programme for the revival of the tea 
industry as a means for reviving rural 
prosperity and acquiring ‘foreign ex- 
change to be used for the economic 
rehabilitation of Red China. 


Under the trade pact concluded with 
USSR, export of China tea to that 
country is regaining its pre-war (1937) 
‘position and the new people’s democra- 
cies in Eastern Europe are fast coming 
into the picture as potential large pur- 
chasers of China tea. 


Yea Production Centres 


‘The chief tea-producing areas are 
in South-East China along the coasts 
(comprising the provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, Kwangtung and Taiwan) and 
in the Yangtsze River valleys (com- 
prising the provinces. of Kiangsu, An- 
hwei, Kiangsi, Hunan and Szechwan) 
and in the plateauland of South-West 
China. 


Due to the fact that the climate is 
salubrious and the topography is flat 
and best suited for tea cultivation, the 
coastal regions in South and East 
China account for the main portion of 
China’s tea production. The “Lung 
Ching” of Chekiang, the “Yen Tea” 
produced in Wu-I in Fukien, and the 
black tea produced in Taiwan (i.e. 
ooloongcha) are world famous. 


Production of Tea Classified According 
to Regions 
CHEKIANG province is famous 
primarily for its green tea and secon- 
darily for its black tea from the four 
large producing centres as follows:— 


Ping-Shui, Hangchow-Huchow, Hui- 
Hang (famous for green tea) and 
Wenchow (famous for black tea). 
Stocks se Low Sales 
$ 
Asia Navigation ... 6715 — 7 
H.K. & K. Wharves 17 — % 400 
Hongkong Docks .. 15 15 1,300 
China Providents .. 9.30 9.30 5,845 
Shanghai Docks .... 2,70 — 6,200 
Wheelock Marden .. 221, 21 1,300 
Hongkong Lands .. 37 —_ 517 
PERAINS)) Micrel. s.:e cere 11.20 11 6,000 
Light, (old) .... 10.10 10 9,200 
os (new) 7.30 7 763 
Electrics ...... 22 2134 3,763 
Telephones 1034 _ 2,650 
Cements (nis. cee 10.10 10 2,100 
Watson's, — oi .un ee die 24 2315 600 
Lane Crawford .... 19 1844 500 
EWO Cotton ©. ...... 215 _ 900 


FUKIEN province produces a variety 
of teas: green, black and white teas, 
ooloongcha and green tea. The main 
black tea producing belts are in North- 
East, North-West Fukien, and green 
tea in South Fukien. 

KWANGTUNG teas and Chekiang 
teas are quite similar, but the main 
output of Kwangtung is green tea, 
black tea production being secondary 
in importance. The tea areas are in 
North, South and East Kwangtung. 


TAIWAN produces over 30 kinds of 
tea, the best variety being the “green 
heart” ooloongcha, the “hard stem red- 
heart” black tea and the “big leaves” 
ooloongcha. The tea areas are in 
Hsin-Chu, Taipeh, and in Taichung 
(Central Taiwan). 

ANHWEI province is the most im- 
portant tea producing centre in the 
Yangtsze River valley. The Keemen 
black tea. is world famous, while the 
Liu-An and Tunki green teas. are 
known for their excellent flavours. 


SZECHWAN’S tea producing centres 
are widely scattered. They are located 
in Kwanhsien, Omei Shan (mountains), 
North, South and East Szechwan. 


THE SOUTH CHINA PLATEAU- 
LAND:—Yunnan province ‘is famous for 
its Pu-Erh tea, which is. produced in 
six main mountainous areas. The 
black tea there rivals the Keemen tea 
of Anhwei province, while Yunnan’s 
green tea also rivals the Liu-An of An- 
hwei. 

China’s maximum production of tea 
per year was between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 piculs, but in recent years it 
has declined to about 1,000,000 piculs, 
which fact reflects the deterioration of 
China’s rural economy. The decline in 
the export of China tea between 1886 


and 1946 is shown in the following 
table:— 

YEAR QUANTITY 

(Unit 1,000 Quintals) 

1886 a 1.341 

1887 1,302 

1888 1.311 

1898 931 

1899 986 

1915 1.077 

1919 417 

1930 420 

1945 408 

1946 .069 


Tea production has suffered as a re- 
sult of the years of civil war which 
necessitated the conscription of soldiers 
and the result was that land had lain 
fallow while able-bodied men fied to 
escape conscription. 


The so-called credit loans granted to 
tea planters was generally unfavour- 
able to the farming population and at 
their expense. According to the esti- 
mates of tea merchants, production of 
tea in the Chekiang, Fukien, Anhwei, 
Hunan, Kiangsi and Hupeh areas was 
expected to be up. to 45 percent of the 
pre-war (1937) production level during 
1947, but the tea crops for that year 
were actually about 10 percent of the 
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1937 production level. The cause for 
the low production was that the do- 
mestic and foreign market demands 
had fallen off, followed by rural bank- 
ruptey, which in turn caused a further 
fall in production. The so-called credit 
loans were not granted to farmers by 
the government. 


Tea merchants were also short of 
liquid capital and unable to make large 
purchases in the farming centres of 
succeeding tea crops, while the tea 
planters, beifg unable to market their 
crops,. had let them rot in the open 
ground. Tea plants were also cut 
down by the farmers to make way for 
food cultivation. 


Though the so-called ‘“‘tea mortgage 
and transportation credit loans” granted 
by the government to tea merchants 
were small in amount, the government 
at the same time levied the so-called 
“tea tax” during 1947. Large quan- 
tities of tea were kept in Shanghai 
godowns, the market became glutted 
with stocks that were not easily dis- 
posed of in the domestic and foreign 
markets. Tea-merchants were hard up 
for liquid cash and unable to repay 
the government loans, as tea kept in 
godowns were allowed to deteriorate. 


During 1947 the long’ established 
China tea firm, Cheng Tai Chong of 
Hangchow, failed in business, and the 
70 other old established China tea firms 
in Hangchow also went into voluntary 
liquidation. 


Foreign Market 

Up till 1937 the largest tea pur- 
chasers were USSR, Great Britain and 
North Africa. But in the period be- 
tween January and October 1947, for 
example, export of tea from Shanghai 
totalled more than 38,000 quintals, of 
which quantity 34 percent (13,056 
quintals) found its way to India, 17 
percent (6,515 quintals) to Egypt, and 
less than 15 percent (5,720 quintals) 
went to Great Britain, but no tea was 


exported to USSR in spite of that 
country’s heavy demands. 
During the war years, 1937-1945, 


the government enforced a system of 
centralised purchase and export of tea, 
and although the tea merchants and 
planters were impoverished, certain 
government bureaucrats and officials 
were able thus to amass a fortune for 
themselves. 


Present Situation 


The production, sale and export of 
tea have been carried on by the Peo- 
ple’s Government under a nation-wide 
scheme since the liberation of the Chi- 
nese mainland. Financial aid has been 
granted to tea merchants and planters 
in Hunan, Kiangsi and Hupeh. Dur- 
ing last December the Changsha Mili- 
tary Control Commission extended 
JMP100,000,000 in credit loans to en- 
able the Hunan China Produce Com- 
pany to purchase brick tea from private 
tea firms and tea factories, totalling 
4,100 cases. Private and state-operated 
tea factories have also been aided 
since. 
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The Department of Reconstruction of 
the Kiangsi People’s Government also 
obtained a loan of 200 piculs of salt 
from the Foreign Trade Bureau in 
October 1949, to be exchanged for tea 
produced in the Kiangsi production 
centres. 

The China Tea Corporation also 
purchased tea from the Hunan-Hupeh- 
Kiangsi border areas through its ap- 
pointed agents at reasonable: market 
prices. The impoverished farmers 
who for a number of years had suf- 
fered from an absence of outlet for 
their tea product, were enabled to sell 
their long-hoarded stocks to the gov- 
ernment purchasing agents in exchange 
for rice, cotton piece goods, salt and 
other. daily necessaries. Heartened by 
the fact the People’s Government was 
aiding them, farmers have since re- 
vived the growing and production of 
tea; land that has lain fallow for more 
than 10 years has now been planted 
with tea once more. A 

Further, the China Tea Corporation 
allocated credit loans to farmers in 
Hunan and Kiangsi, following a nation- 
al conference of tea merchants and 
government representatives held in 
October 1949. A branch office of the 
China Tea Corporation was also estab- 
lished in Hunan to promote the pro- 
duction of black tea through the dis- 
tribution of loans to the farmers. Simi- 
lar loans were distributed to the farmers 
in West Hupeh, South Hupeh and East 
Hunan. 

The loans were specially designed to 
aid the poor and middle class tea far- 
mers, and usually no interest was 
charged for such loans, in order to 
erfable the farmers to start spring sow- 
ing and to buy fertilizers and to de- 
velop new land. x 

The official prices fixed for the gov- 
ernment purchase of tea were also 
raised, while the acreage for tea cul- 
tivation was extended, the sole aim 
being to promote the welfare of the 
farming population. 

In order to revive the famous Kee- 
men tea production in South Anhwei 
and the green tea production in Tun- 
ki (south Anhwei), and to assist in 
the marketing of tea, the South An- 
hwei Administrative Office of the An- 
hwei People’s Government summoned 
a conference of tea planters and mer- 
chants in December 1949. A branch 
has since been established in Tunki 
to be responsible in aiding tea pro- 
duction during 1950 and to direct the 
growing and marketing of tea in the 
province and the processing of tea, 
the aim being to improve the quality 
ef tea‘and lower the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The production of tea in this centre 
during 1950 will be increased to 136,- 
000 piculs, almost doubling the pro- 
duction in 1949. Three factories with 
new equipment will be established at 
Chimen and Li-kou in Anhwei and at 
Fou-liang in Kiangsi. Four other 
factories employing manual labour 
will be established at Kwei-tsze, 
Shih-ti and Chih-teh. A total of 36 
purchasing stations will be set up to 
make direct purchases from farmers. 
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Economic Developments in Burma 


The Burmese Army’s recapture of the 
Communist-held town of Pyinmana re- 
opened the land corridor between Ran- 
goon and Mandalay and is expected to 
facilitate the early restoration of high- 
way and rail transportation between 
Lower and Upper Burma. The re- 
sumption of service will depend upon 
the restoration of the destroyed motor 
and rail bridges and the pacification of 
the area immediately bordering the 
narrow corridor. Government sources 
are hoping to reestablish direct com- 
munications between Rangoon and 
Mandalay before the bredking of the 
monsoon in May. 

The Burmese Government accepted a 
loan of £6,000,000 from the Common- 
wealth to bolster the internal fiscal 
situation. The United Kingdom con- 
tributed £3,750,000, India £1,000,000, 
Pakistan £500,000, Australia £500,000, 
and Ceylon £250,000. According to a 
preliminary announcement, the loan 
consists of blocked sterling, repayable 


in 2 years. It can be drawn by the 
Burmese Government as the need 
arises, but cannot be used outside of 
Burma. 


The Burmese Government announc- 
ed its intention to compensate the 
formrer owners of the Irrawaddy 
1 atilla Co. according to the terms of 
the award made by the Inland Water 
Nationalization Commission. The 
Government had previously appealed 
the Commission’s decision because of 
the requirement that compensation be 
paid in convertible currency; the Gov- 
ernment wanted to compensate the 
owners by the issuance of Burmese 
Government bonds. The first half of 
the £309,173 award was paid at the 
end of March and the remainder prob- 
ably will be paid in October of this 
year. 


To invite new British capital and 
encourage established investors to re- 
tain holdings, the Government of 


Firing of tea will be undertaken by 
these stations. 

Two other factories will experiment 
with the processing and firing of black 
tea and green tea intended for export 
to. foreign countries. Experiments 
will be carried out region by region, 
to determine the quality of the tea 
produced in each area. 

The production of black tea for ex- 
port to foreign countries will be in- 
creased by extending the areas under 
cultivation. The production of green 
tea for domestic consumption will be 
maintained at the existing level. 

The competent government authori- 
ties have earmarked a huge loan for 
distribution among the tea farming 
population for the current year. The 
procedure adopted is to allocate a sum 
of money equivalent to the market 
price of six tou of rice against one picul 
of black tea (to enable the farmers to 
buy fertilizers), and it has been decided 
that irrespective of market fluctuations 
the farmers will be accorded a fixed 
percentage of legitimate profits from 
their produce. 

Standardisation in regard to the pur- 
chase of tea, its processing, packing and 
transportation has also been adopted 
for compliance by the competent gov- 
ernment organisations and authorities 
concerned. 

The competent People’s Government 
authorities have ordered new factory 
equipment for several tea factories at 
Tunki to undertake the processing, fir- 
ing, packing, etc. of tea destined for 
the foreign markets. 

It has been laid down by the East 
China Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
in accordance with instructions from 
the Peking Government that the pro- 
duction, purchase and marketing of tea 
shall be closely tied up with the local 
co-operative societies and the Farmers’ 
Associations, so that the tea trade may 
be freed from the machinations of 
speculators and may benefit legitimate 
merchants and the farmers. 


The branch offices of the China Tea 
Corporation are to be directed by the 
parent company in discharging their 
work, the primary object of which is 
to promote production and revive the 
tea industry. The branch offices are 
further to co-ordinate their efforts with 
the competent local authorities and 
other government trade agencies for 
the fulfilment of the 1950 tea produc- 
tion programme, and to see to’it that 
the free flow of industrial finished 
goods and daily necessaries to the rural 
areas is aided, so that the banknotes’ 
circulation in the rural areas may not 
cause inflation and disturb commodity 
prices. The branch offices of the China 
Tea Corporation shall determine market 
prices during the harvest season and 
during the dull market seasons, the 
object being to safeguard the livelihood 
of the peasants. 

Tea, especially black tea, is to be 
graded, special attention to be directed 
to the standardisation of black tea that 
is destined for sale to the USSR. 

Under the present favourable con- 
ditions brought about by government 
aid to tea growers, the tea export trade 
is regarded as having become brighter. 
According to the report of the Shang-- 
hai Tea Exporters Guild,. 60,000 cases 
of the tea have been exported since the 
liberation of Shanghai. Tea exporters 
are now preparing to resume their 
business. The 1950 programme of the 
China Tea Corporation aims at the ex- 
port of 200,000 piculs of black tea, and 
the export of 150,000 piculs of brick tea 
to the border countries and foreign 
countries. To encourage production 
the company will also provide credit 
loans to farmers equivalent to the value 
of 85,000 piculs of first grade white 
rice in the course of the current year. 
sOsear 


(Translated from the vernacular paper 
Wen Wei Pao by “Trade Wind”). 
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Burma concluded an agreement with 
the United Kingdom for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention 
of tax evasion by nationals of both 
countries. The text of the agreement 
has not been released, but presumably 
it exempts from local taxation parts of 
locally earned incomes which are de- 
posited in reserve accounts in the 
United Kingdom and are taxable there. 


An American economic mission for 
South-east Asia, headed by R. Allen 
Griffin, arrived in Burma to investi- 
gate the possibilities for furnishing 
economic aid to Burma which would 
facilitate the reestablishment of politi- 
cal stability. The mission spent almost 
2 weeks in Burma and conferred with 
all possible governmental and unofficial 
‘groups, including members of the 
several chambers of commerce, 
students, and professional groups. 


Burma sold its entire estimated ex- 
portable rice surplus for 1950 at prices 
which were, on the average, £2 per ton 
higher than last year. Ceylon pur- 
chased 350,000 long tons of rice, Japan 
170,000, and Indonesia 150,000. Nego- 
tiations are being completed for the 
sale of 100,000 tons to India. These 
‘quantities, plus the 100,000 tons already 
sold to private traders, account for 
870,000 tons, or 40,000 tons more than 
the official estimated surplus for this 
year. In the final forecast of the rice 
crop for 1949-50, the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records estimat- 
ed the cultivated rice area likely to 
mature during the agricultural year at 
7,848,000 acres and the exportable sur- 
plus at 830,000 long tons. With the re- 
capture of rebel-held areas, Govern- 
ment officials and private traders both 
are hopeful that the Government can 
recover an additional 200,000 to 300,000 
tons, taking the rice exports for 1950 
beyond the 1,000,000-ton mark. 
Burma’s rice shipments are far behind 
schedule. Only 150,416 tons of rice 
were shipped by March 31, of which 
98,370 were loaded during the month of 
March. The State Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board was endeavoring to 
arrange for the shipment of at least 
200,000 to 250,000 tons during April, 
especially out of the ports of Akyab 
and Moulmein, which are not work- 
able during the monsoon. 


The Government spinning and weav- 
ing plant completed its first successful 
test runs during March and, according 
to the present schedule, is expected to 
be ready for full-scale operation by 
September of this year. 


Plans also are being completed for 
the construction of a Government- 
owned steel rolling plant with a capa- 
city for processing 5,000 tons of scrap 
steel annually. An American engineer- 
ing firm already has completed the 
initial surveys, and arrangements are 
being made for the purchase of 
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Economic Reports from Japan 


BUILDING EXPENSE INCREASE 140 
TIMES OVER PREWAR LEVEL 
Building of homes has been progress- 

ing in a fair way after the war, but 
almost without exception, these newly 
built houses are for those who have 
profiteered in the course of the mount- 
ing inflation. No one cares to build 
houses to let, due to the high price level 
and official control on rents. 


The rehabilitation of housing condi- 
tions began to assume anothe? aspect 
when the implementation of the 
nation’s stabilization program got 
underway in the second quarter of 


machinery and equipment in the United 
States. According to official estimates, 
there is enough scrap steel now avail- 
able to keep the plant in operation for 
at least 10 years. 

In its Financial Report for 1949, the 
Union Bank of Burma, the Govern- 
ment’s central banking institution, 
characterized 1949 as “a year of 
gradual expansion’ and _ satisfactory 
progress.” According to the report, 
this trend was reflected in an improve- 
ment in Government deposits and in a 
favorable balance of payments. The 
details of the report, however, revealed 
to some extent the serious economic 
difficulties which confronted Burma 
during most of 1949. For example: 

(1) There was a declining market 
for short-term Government treasury 
notes during the early part of 1949 
when the Government’s military and 
political position was extremely pre- 
carious. The market was somewhat 
improved toward the end of the year 
when the Government’s position 
appeared considerably strengthened. 

(2) The volume of bank advances 
and discounts was reduced almost in 
half from an average of 84,400,000 
rupees in January to 44,400,000 rupees 
in November (1 rupee=US$0.21). 
Commercial activity slowed consider- 
ably during the year and banks were 
increasingly reluctant to grant short- 
term loans and generally tightened 
their lending policies. 

(3) The Union Bank of Burma 
maintained an, average of 94.81 per 
cent of its demand liabilities in the 
form of liquid assets because, as the 
report explained, “the prevailing un- 
certainty might otherwise prevent it 
from bringing the whole of its re- 
sources to bear whenever it needed to 
maintain the stability of the monetary 
system.” 


An Arts and Craft Exhibition was 
formally opened by the Minister of In- 
dustry and Mines. In his address at 
the opening ceremony the Minister 
stressed the rapid progress being made 
in the cottage industries and added 
that it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the development 
of these industries to the maximum 
extent possible. The exhibition includ- 
ed displays of lacquerware, curios, 
shoes, plows, and rudimentary tools. 


1949. Owing to tighter money, the 
number of new houses no longer in- 
creased so rapidly as before. 


According to the official files, 1,650,- 
000 new housing units were reportedly 
constructed during the period from 
immediately after the surrender up till 
March this year. To be added to this 
figure are those for which the building 
report has not been filed with compe- 
tent authorities. Taking these into 
full account, Ministry of Construction 
officials presume that around 2,400,000 
units, mostly covering the ground space 
of around 12 “tsubo” (47.5 sq yds.), 
must have been built anew in war 
shattered areas. They estimate, on the 
other hand, the loss of 350,000 units by 
fire, flood, etc. coupled with natural 
dilapidation of 550,000 houses during 
the postwar years. All told, there are 
still 1,700,000 housing units badly want- 
ed in this country. 


According to index numbers for 
average building cost, prepared by the 
Japan Hypothec Bank, people usually 
paid Y100 for each “tsubo” (3.954 sq. 
yds.) of floor space in 1938. After the 
war, the cost has skyrocketed, and in 
March 1949 the postwar index reached 
169 times higher than the 1938 level— 
an alltime high. Falling gradually 
since then, it now fluctuates in the 
a ili of 140 times the prewar 
evel. 


Compared with the rising curve of 
the Bank of Japan price indices, build- 
ing cost rose more precipitously at first 
but the discrepancy soon diminished. 
Since around last year-end the rise in 
the price level overtook and _ finally 
outstripped that of building expense 
which had _ simultaneously tended 
downward. 


JAPAN’S COTTON PRODUCE FACE 
BRISK MARKET 


A sizable pickup in demand has 
appeared overseas for Japanese cotton 
cloth and yarns since January this year. 
The export of cotton cloth aggregated 
300 million yards as of the end of last 
month, thus far exceeding the record 
of 80 million yards registered a year 
ago. Hence there is an _ optimistic 
view in some quarters that this coun- 
try will be able to sell as much as 
1 billion yards this year. Sources 
close to the cotton operators, however, 
are more or less conservative in their 
estimates, predicting that the present 
boom cannot last so long, and that they 
will be forced to allot more cotton 
products than now for domestic con- 
sumption. These people claim that 
they have fair prospects for bringing 
up the annual exports well over 750 
million yards, last year’s record, but 
hardly possible of departing far from 
the 850 million yards goal which has 
been set forth recently. 


A Cotton Spinners Association sur- 
vey reveals the following figures con- 
cerning the export and sales contract 
of cotton cloth. 


1950 


(Unit: 1000 yards) 
Export Contracts obtained 


January . 69,790 180,540 
February . 70,960 101,210 
March . 94,443 140,230 
April . 70,085 85,000 
Speaking by and large, one may 


ascribe the thriving export to a sea- 
sonal cause and the revival of -effective 
demands. A good demand seems to 
have revived now that confusions 
ensuing from the pound devaluation 
have been generally restored to order. 

More local factors contributing to 
the brisk trading are said to be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Owing to the belated Anglo- 
Japanese trade accord, reached last 
year, the majority of export licenses 
were issued around last year-end or 
early this year, thus causing the 
Japanese exporters to increase ship- 
ment during the past four months. 

(2) Owing to the failure to come 
to agreeable terms with India, Pakistan 
has recently increased her purchases in 
this country. 

(3) Export to African market has 
become easier under new regulations. 

(4) Indonesia and Korea increased 
respectively their purchases in Japan, 
thanks to the ECA funds. 

(5) A barter export has been 
arranged with Sweden in exchange for 
pulp and with Canada for wheat ship- 
ments, 


SIGNING OF PHILIPPINE-JAPAN 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


Approval of trade and financial 
arrangement between the Republic of 
the Philippines and Japan providing 
for a $50 millions level of trade ~was 
announced by General MacArthur on 
May 18. 

Minister Bernabe Africa, chief of the 
Philippine Mission to SCAP, and Maj. 
Gen. William F. Marquat, chief of the 
Economic and Scientific Section, signed 
the agreements. These are subject to 
formal ratification by the Philippine 
Government and SCAP at a later date. 

Since formulated in Manila during 
recent conferences between representa- 
tives of the Philippine Government 
and visiting SCAP mission, the agree- 
ments set forth a trade level of $50 
millions, providing that such trade be 
financed through open accounts in 
terms of U.S. dollar. Trade will be 
conducted on a private basis and sub- 
ject to all import, export and exchange 
regulations issued by the two ‘Govern- 
ments, Transactions outside the sign- 
ed agreements will be allowed only by 
mutual consent. The agreement covers 
the period July 1, ’50 to July 1, ’51. 

Major commodities to be exchanged 
include: (From Japan to P.I.) Coast- 
navigating and ocean-going boats, 
fishing boat, steel material for build- 
ing, galvanized iron, farm implements, 
machinery for hydraulic power genera- 
tion and mining, sugar refinery equip- 
ment, electric appliances, textile goods, 
etc. (From P.I. to Japan) Iron ore, 
copra, Manila hemp, molasses, skins & 
hides, etc. 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 
for March 1950. 


Hongkong’s total trade in merchandise 
declared during March 1950 amounted 
to HK$509,924,437 as against $447,419,- 
274 in February of this year; imports 
came to $279,610,873 and exports to 
$230,313,564 as compared with Febru- 
ary’s figures of $248,671,123 and $198,- 
748,151. An analysis of the March 
figures’ was given in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review of May 4 (No. 18, 
page 567). ; 

In this issue are published tables 
giving details of the trade of the princi- 
pal countries having dealings with 
Hongkong; while below emphasis is 
placed upon certain aspects of trade 
with the more important trading part- 
ners as compared with February. Values 
are given in Hongkong dollars (HK$16 
to £1 and 17% cents to US 1 cent); 
imports refer to imports into Hongkong 
and exports to shipments from the Col- 
ony. 


United Kingdom 


Imports’... .. $35.8 m. (Feb. $34.2 m.) 
Exports: eu... $12.5 m. ($13.7 m.) 
Import Excess $28.3 m. ($20.5 m.) 


Imports, main increases: Tobacco $1.9 
m. (Feb. $1.1 m.), rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof $629,000 ($515,000), paper 
$1.8 m. ($1.2 m.), yarns & threads $2.8 
m. ($2.4 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $4.7 m. ($4 m.), clothing and 
hats $638,000 ($265,000), non-ferrous 
base metals $1.5 m. ($1 m.), manufac- 
tures of base metals n.e.s. $1.83 m. 
($1.77 m.), machinery $2 m. ($1.87 m.), 
electrical machinery & apparatus $2.5 
m. ($3.55 m.), vehicles & transport 
equipment $2.49 m. ($1.85 m.); mair 
decreases: Chemicals & pharmaceutical 
products $3.5 m. ($49 m.), dyestuffs 
$909,000 ($1.3 m.), iron & steel $1.9 m. 
($2.5 m.). 

Export increases: hides & skins $559,- 
000 ($170,000), clothing & hats $4.9 m. 
($4 m.), footwear $2.1 m. ($1.7 m.); 
decreases: Vegetable oils $1.96 m. ($4 
m.), chemicals $140,000 ($574,000). 

Imports of silver from the U.K. total- 


led $3,000 (Nil) and .exports were 
valued at $690,500 ($857,000). 

North China 

Imports ....$28.4m. ($28.0 m.) 
Exports .... $41.4m. ($27.4 m.) 


Export Excess $13.0 m. (Imp. ex.$ 0.6 m.) 


Import increases: Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals $1.44 m. ($251,000), 
vegetables $2.5 m. ($1.2 m.), oilseeds 
$5.4 m. ($1.3 m.) miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared products $2.6 m. 
($2 m.); decreases: Feed stuffs for 
animals $4.8 m. ($7.7 m.), vegetable 
oils $4.1 m. ($4.7 m.), textile materials, 
raw or simply prepared $998,633 ($1.6 
m.). varns & threads $1.2 m. ($1.6 m.), 
textile fabrics & small wares $1.4 m. 
($3 m.), made-up articles of textile 
materials other than clothing $457,550 
($1.2 m.). : 

Export increases: raw cotton $18.1 m. 
($5.7 m.), made-up articles of textile 
materials, other than clothing $8.3 m. 
($6.6 m.), products for heating, light- 


ing & power $4.6 m, ($1.5 m.); de- 
creases: Chemicals $1.5 m. ($3.3 m.), 
iron & steel $1.7 m. ($3.7 m.), paper 
$1 m. ($1.3 m.). 


Central China 


EMPOLisa 2 Saeen $ 6.8m. ($ 4.7 m.) 
TMpOrtsiee yainat $36.9 m. ($30.9 m.) 
Export Excess $30.1 m. ($26.2 m.) 


Import increases: Sugar & sugar 
confectionery $1.9 m. ($397,000), tea, 
etc. $1.3 m. ($937,000), chemicals $305,- 
000 ($46,000), manufactures of base 
metals $242,000 ($5,000); decreases: 
fruits & nuts $341,000 ($846,000). 

Export increasés: Dairy products 
$2.5 m. ($1.1 m.), manufactured cereals 
$3.8 m. ($2.6 m.), vegetables $1.3 m. 
($948,000), oilseeds $1.8 m. ($1.4 m.), 
vegetable oils $1.8 m. ($915,000), 
chemicals $1.6 m. ($1.1 m.), fertilizers 
$6.3 m. ($2.9 m.), textile fabrics & 
small wares $2.7 m. ($1.8 m.), iron & 
steel $1.2 m. ($636,000); decreases: 
Feeding stuffs for animals $2.6 m. ($4.7 
m.), yarns & threads $1.9 m. ($3.5 m.), 
ee & lighting products $1 m. ($1.8 
m,)'; 

Silver exported to Central China 
amounted in value to $1.29 m. (Nil). 


South China 


Imports ....$17.8m. ($11.2 m.) 
Exports .... $16.2 m. ($23.6 m.) 
Import Excess $ 1.6 m. (Exp. ex.$12.4 m.) 


Import increases: Liver animals $3.4 
m. ($2.5 m.), feeding stuffs for animals 
$621,000 ($2,000), vegetable oils $6.6 m. 
($5.8 m.), paper $104,500 ($30,500), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared $696,000 ($132,000), miscel. pro- 
ducts $4 m. ($451,000); decreases: ores 
$104,000 ($409,000), non-ferrous base 
metals $352,500 ($968,000). 

Export increases: Oilseeds $514,000 
($345,000), raw cotton $1.7 m. ($784,- 
000), footwear $978,000 ($333,000); 
decreases: Tobacco $677,000 ($888,000), 
chemicals $616,000 ($921,000), dyes 
$338,000 ($1.2 m.), paper $1.2 m. ($1.8 
m.), yarns & threads $243,000 ($839,- 
000), textile fabrics & small wares $1.2 
m. ($2.8 m.), made-up articles of textile 
materials $541,000 ($3 m.), products for 
heating & lighting $2 m. ($3.3 m.). 

Silver imports from South China 
amounted to $1.87 m. ($503,000). 


Macao 

TmMpOrts a. weer $ 8.2m. ($ 6.5 m.) 

BXportsis y caenens $23.6 m. ($20.8 m.) 

Export Excess $15.4 m. ($14.3 m.) 
Import increases: Dairy products 

$921,000 ($756,000), vegetables $1.2 

m. ($746,000), vegetable oils $693,- 


000 ($286,000), textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared $422,000 ($109,000); 


decrease: textile fabrics & small wares 
$106,000 ($557,000). 
Export increases: Fishery products 


$1.6 m. ($1.1 m.), vegetables $957,000 
($540,000), chemicals $1.3 m. ($722,500), 
fertilizers $1.8 m. ($761,000), wood 
$561,000 ($295,000), clothing (of textile 
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materials) and hats $982,000 ($678,000), 
electrical machinery $581,000 ($335,- 
000); decreases: Cereals $89,000 ($1.7 
m.), tobacco $1.3 m. ($1.8 m.), products 
for heating & lighting $2.3 m. ($2.5 m.). 

Silver imports from Macao totalled 
$830,000 ($238,000). 


Malaya 

MITIPOLUS! ores caver a $ 3:1 'm. ($ Sm.) 
Exports) 025.1 $24.7 m. ($20.8 m.) 
Export Excess . $16.6 m. ($15.1 m.) 


Import increases; Wood $1.1 m. 
($988,000), textile fabrics & small wares 
$2.6 m. ($1.2 m.), .non-ferrous base 
metals $326,000 ($194,000), vehicles 
$229,000 ($84,000), manufactured arti- 
cles $202,000 ($51,600); decreases: Rub- 
ber $650,000 ($1.3 m.), made-up tex- 
tiles $1,000 ($171,000). 

Export increases: Vegetables $2.4 
m. ($1.9 m.), coffee & tea $804,000 
(621,000), chemicals $772,000 ($387,000), 
dyes $494,000 ($264,000), paper $1.7 m. 
($1.1 m.), clothing & hats $1.9 m. ($1.3 
m.), manufactures of base betals $1.4 
m. ($875,000), vehicles $831,000 ($40,- 
000), miscel. products $1.2 m. ($425,- 
000), manufactured articles $5 m. ($4.4 
m.); decreases: fruit $905,000 ($1.3 
m.), textile fabrics $1.9 m. ($2.2 m.). 


India 
Imports 
EEXDOFIS 9 5. austs 
Import Excess 


$17.7 m. ($25.9 m.) 
$1.0 m. ($ 1.0 m.) 


$16.7 m. ($24.9 m.) 
Vegetable 


Import increase: 
$343,000 ($173,000); decreases: yarns 
& threads $7.3 m. ($9.8 m.), textile 
fabrics $4.4 m. ($4.5 m.), made-up tex- 
tiles $3.6 m. ($8.4 m.), products for 
heating & lighting $756,000 ($992,000). 

Export increase: Manufactures of 
base metals n.e.s. $583,000 ($555,000); 


oils 


decrease: Textile materials, raw or 

simply prepared $289,600 ($331,000). 

Pakistan 

imiporisa was aces $11.6 m. ($ 8.6 m.) 

Exports: - © .8-44.5 SSi7-mes ¢$'1.2m.) 

Import Excess . $2.9 m. ($ 7.4 m.) 
Import increase: Textile materials, 


raw or simply prepared $11.6 m. ($8.5 


m.); decrease: Fishery products $19,- 
000 ($71,000). 

Export increase: Yarns & threads 
$8.3 m. ($1 m.); decrease: miscel. 
products $41,000 ($107,000). 

Japan 

TM PORTS) ane nears $ 4.4m. ($ 4.4 m.) 
ROOTES? ~~ voce $10.7 m. ($ 9.4 m.) 
Export Excess . $6.3 m. ($ 5.0 m.) 


Import increase: Textile fabrics & 
small wares $1.8 m. ($1.4 m.); rubber 
& manufactures thereof $170,000 
($6,000); decreases: Tea, etc. $95,000 
($279,000), non-metallic minerals, Nil 
($330,000). 

Export increases: Vegetable oils $1.2 
m. ($1.1 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $739,000 ($514,000); decreases: 
Sugar & sugar confectionery $45 
($809,000), oilseeds $1.2 m. ($2.4 m.), 
Gyestuffs $23,000 ($777,000), textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared $1.1 
m. ($1.4 m.), manufactured articles 
n.e.s. $154,000 ($1 m.). 


Thailand 

Aioacy “Be SouD $14.7 m. ($ 7.5 m.) 

Hxports  ” ....0 $49 m. ($ 5.8 m.) 

Import Excess . $9.8 m. ($ 1.7 m.) 
Import increases: Cereals $8.7 m. 


($3.5 m.), vegetables $889,000 ($299,- 
000), oilseeds $1.4 m. ($784,000), wood 
$1.2 m. (664,000); 

Export increases: Chemicals $550,000 
($351,000), dyestuffs $285,500 ($137,- 
000); decreases: Clothing & hats $363,- 
000 ($708,000), made-up textiles $105,- 
600 ($401,000), products. for heating & 
lighting $598,000 ($772,000), manufac- 


tures of base metals n.e.s. $573,000 
($967,000). 

North Korea 

WIPOFtS oe cose acaridie $1.9 m. ($3.9 m.) 
EEXPOLUS os oaseitie ans $0.2 m. ($0.5 m.) 
Import Excess $1.7 m. ($3.4 m.) 


Import increase: Non-metallic min- 
erals $170,000 (Nil); decreases: Feed- 
ing stuffs for animals $1.4 m. ($2.5 m.), 
fertilizers $96,000 ($902,000); 

Export decreases: Paper, Nil ($154,- 
000), special & technical articles, Nil 
($170,000). 


South Korea 


Imports $4.1 m. ($3.2 m.) 
Exports $4.8 m. ($2.3 m.) 
Export Excess $0.7 m. (Imp. ex. $0.9 m.) 


Import increases: Vegetables $350,000 
($42,500), furs not made up $409,000 
($165,000), miscel. products n.e.s. $1.2 
m. ($53,000); decreases: Fishery pro- 
ducts $1.7 m. ($2.5 m.), textile mate- 
rials, raw or simply prepared $26,000 
($183,000). 


Export increases: Chemicals $862,500 


($499,000), paper $2.5 m. ($510,500); 
decrease: Yarns & threads $709,500 
($867,000). 

U.S.A. 

Importsoier cee $54.0 m. ($49.2 m.) 
Exports:.2san «0.0 $14.9 m. ($10.5 m.) 
Import Excess $39.1 m. ($38.7 m.) 


Import increases: Dyestuffs $4 m. 
($3.7 m.), fertilizers $4.4 m. ($2 m.), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared $10.6 m. ($5.8 m.), textile fabrics 
& small wares $3.9 m. ($2.8 m.), cloth- 
ing & hats $1.2 m. ($836,000), manu- 
factures of base metals $1.8 m. ($1.6 
m.), electrical machinery $1.7 m. ($1.3 
m.), vehicles & transport equipment 
$1.8 m. ($965,000), manufactured arti- 
cles n.e.s. $3.4 m. ($2.6 m.); decreases: 
Manufactured products of cereals $115,- 
000 ($1.3 m.), fruits & nuts $1.9 m. 
($2.9 m.), tobacco $1.3 m. ($2.2 m.), 
chemicals $3.3 m. ($5.5 m.), products 
for heating & lighting $1.3 m. ($2.5 m.), 
non-metallic minerals $442,000 ($858,- 
000), iron & steel $3.1 m. ($3.7 m.). 

Export increases: Vegetable oils $1.1 
m. ($339,000), textile fabrics & small 
wares $1.1 m. ($703,000), miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products $6 
m. ($2 m.); decreases: Non-ferrous 
base metals $1.1 m. ($1.4 m.), manu- 
factured articles n.e.s. $1.6 m. ($1.7 m.). 

Silver exported to the USA during 
March amounted in value to $702,000 
as compared with $3.4 m. in February. 


July 6 


Other Countries 

‘Below are given the principal items 
in the trade of Hongkong with some 
of the countries not included in the 
tables on the accompanying pages: 
Belgium, imports $3.8 m. ($5.5 m.), 
exports $525,668; main imports, iron & 
steel $3 m. ($4.2 m.), fertilizers $437,000 
($982,000); main exports, miscel. pro- 
ducts n.e.s. $252,000 ($147,000), foot- 
wear $107,000 ($8,000). Canada, im- 
ports $4 m. ($2.5 m.), exports $1 m. 
($625,000); chief imports, manuf. pro- 
ducts of cereals $889,000 ($1.3 m.), 
wood $646,000 ($8,000); Czechoslovakia, 
imports $1.3 m. ($1.7 m.), exports 
(Nil); main imports, paper $554,000: 
($831,000), textile fabrics $250,000 
($279,000). France, imports $4.97 m. 
($2.5 m.), exports $389,000 ($628,000);. 
main imports, chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical products $741,000 ($934,000), 
iron & steel $1.98 m. ($337,000), pre- 
cious metals and precious stones $912,- 
C00 ($186,000), paper $301,000 ($226,- 
000). Germany, imports $5.6 m. ($1.8. 
m.), exports $2.7 m. ($1.8 m.); main 
imports, Iron and steel $1.1 m. ($99,- 


000), dyestuffs $2.3 m. ($855,000), 
& pharmaceutical products $799,000 
fertilizers $423,000 (nil), chemicals 


and pharmaceutical products $799,000 
($392,500), manufactures of base metals 
$394,000 ($142,000), manufactured arti- 
cles n.e.s. $367,500 ($151,000); main 
exports, vegetable oils $611,000 ($161,- 
000), miscel. crude or simply prepared 
products $1.5 m. ($1 m.). Italy, im- 
ports $1.96 m. ($2 m.), exports $920,000 
($328,000); main imports, electrical 
machinery $235,000 ($59,000), chemicals 
$278,000 ($41,000), textile fabrics & 
small ware $564,000 ($970,000); main 
exports, textile materials, raw or sim- 
ply prepared $597,000 ($212,000), mis- 
cel. crude or simply prepared products 
$219,000 ($63,000). Netherlands, im- 
ports $4.3 m. ($3.4 m.), exports $1.4 m. 
($1.7 m.); main imports, dairy products 
$1.1 m. ($313,400), paper $396,000 
($582,500), iron & steel $275,000 ($49,- 
G00), dyestuffs $476,000 ($654,000), 
chemical & pharmaceutical products 
$714,000 ($482,000); main exports, 
vegetable oils $706,000 $319,000). Nor- 
way, imports $3.1 m. ($2 m.), exports 
$652,000 ($648,000); main import, paper 
$3.1 m. ($2 m.); main export, vegetable 
Oils $458,500 ($156,000). South Africa, 
imports $1.6 m. ($2.25 m.), exports 
$214,500 ($247,000); main imports, pre- 
cious stones $712,000 ($881,000), chemi- 
cals $409,000 ($107,000). Sweden, im- 
ports $2.5 m. ($2.2 m.), exports $1.1 m. 
($692,500); main import, paper $2 m. 
($1.7 m.). Switzerland, imports $5.9 m. 
($4.5 m.), exports $337,000 ($333,500); 
main imports, manufactured articles 
n.e.s. $4.8 m. ($3.96 m.), electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus $249,000 ($2,000), 
chemical and pharmaceutical products 
$400,500 ($39,400); main exports, tex- 
tile fabrics & small wares $183,400 
($17,000). 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey |... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 

used for human food and their 

preparations, n.e.s. 


Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.S. 


i i a a a a ad 


Chemical elements and compounds;: 


pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared : 
rate and BOTCAd 222556544 .50092 5% 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
oorer than clothing «, 35322323 .2 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metailic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. ............-- 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and gtassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
Te WS arc ae eR IIe cs 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
RIAUETIAIS Wee cscs sce socs ce thee 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, nes. ......-..+-- 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


Taw or 


rr ad 
Cee ee 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
53,550 — 
32,825 — 
100,839 — 

42,506 2,880 
383,706 375 
13,643 4,936 
18,544 201,907 
799,498 — 
392,226 326,456 
549,357 — 
1,895,645 — 
os 1,969,758 
3,488,608 140,157 
909,347 119,950 
436,892 310,028 
250,000 — 
629,102 889 
107,971 3,020 
1,835,837 2,700 
205,153 558,717 
44,945 — 
— 250 
924,171 66,449 
2,812,867 — 
4,705,044 255,045 
428,337 —_— 
637,770 4,909,344 
54,201 2,098,433 
75,566 97,312 
197,643 — 
224,101 — 
351,442 — 
96,800 689 
141,746 — 
36,322 15,101 
4,957 114,805 
1,932,660 — 
1,529,650 148,600 
1,827,802 34,284 
2,046,025 5,000 
2,508,386 90,810 
2,487,233 25,500 
122,679 608,050 
478,343 370,701 
35,813,939 12,482,146 
2,767 690,523 


35,816,706 13, 


172,669 


INDIA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.eé.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.€.5. : 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products . 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


ee ey 


ee 


ee 


stances (not including crude 
materials) 252.0. sates sels -eaieiny ss 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ..... j 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TES) 05050 vlc coisa CORO TO a eee 


Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
- factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ...... seleseees 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared) n-e.s. 2.25.2. 8000s. 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Ege WS eect ee ue Or as icf RIOR SOCIO 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. ......:..-5- 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee 


re 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
PreparationS MILES. secs saison sivie'e 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
WLE:Si te 5 EGS Peo “5a 0 SOR RE eee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 


see eeeeee 


stew eww eee 


Imports 
$ 


66,300 
4,800 


2,700 
361,883 
86,566 


342,759 


83,036 
16,425 


207,883 
16,230 


315,012 
7,255,583 
4,396,562 

123,450 


3,615,966 


756,151 
8,930 


71,212 
2,245 


17,733,693 


Imports 
$ 


7,920 


96,298 
41319 


260 
61,048 
195,552 
540 


146,426 
45,840 


395,023 


784,781 
42,893 


Exports 
$ 


700 
289,636 


1,500 


300 
583,039 


41,747 


71,329 
5,560 


1,029,025 


Exports 
$ 


45,206 
69,073 
750,862 
1,420 


198,114 
905,002 


2,389,316 
117,106 


803,618 
273,583 
52,493 
317,140 
25,454 


163,733 
772,451 


a) 
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LS 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances n includi crude 

materials) ‘ ah Rieralereteters a sietaaleVelets 67,327 493,979 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soavs and related products ....«.. 356,720 282,275 


oe and manufactures thereof, 
SSCP ROO IOC OD Oot oon 649,578 42,522 


Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 1, 110, 672 55,797 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 


factures: Chereos., yicsisciss\s siers fasi sein 6,333 1,674,892 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 192,149 == 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 320,505 
Yarns and threads ..............-. 55,765 596,892 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,591,314 1,929,873 
Special and technical textile articles 1,290 354,126 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 34 1,939,537 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers —_ 15,409 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing 2.2.2.5... 1,250 325,892 


Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related Peo 


ducts — 215 
Non-metallic ‘minerals, “crude ‘or "‘sim- 

ply prepared): nie:sa tirade. cee ste 3,020 43,679 
Pottery and other clay products .... 600 184,739 
Glass and glassware ...........2005 — 81,300 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

AIST OIS Ai coretoiare visio ete ereiereloletereys 704 11,551 


Precious metals and precious stones, ; 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials y..jcccis seers chee wie eietele ene — 73,941 


PROD AN UStCE Metin icis cron ve ere vinieteves ' 57,015 15,765 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 325,879 42,480 


Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 102,265 1,395,502 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


other than electrical, n.es, ..... 25,812 797,602 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APPLMANCES Psi vaieiisse oslerelataleverw eaters 6 49,385 166,221 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 228,877 831,249 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


pared. products; n:e.8) ci ce<scseer« 268,615 1,166,886 

Manufactured articles, n.@.s. ....... 202,012 4,985,856 

POLST orercccvereis:sssrerelotetele sosccceces 8,114,516 24,713,256 
NORTH BORNEO 

ARTICLES slaps Exports 

$ 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 1,587 

Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 252 2,278 

Fishery products, for food ......... 34,133 13,339 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... —_— 11,988 

Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 26,717 29,577 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 


used for human food and their 
reparations Nie.siseteiies « alee 8,000 48,911 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... —_ 151,628 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 


thereof; SDICES tears kwh waa See — 8,415 
Beverages and? vinegars) 54. niece — 94,444 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. _ 123 
PLODAGCO ee csv eis Ae nia otulors cistoieie Nett — 5,995 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 991 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

both can AU re ooo ieee _ 5,269 
Chemical elements and compounds: 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 5,675 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

Pattee) Gogedtnn co. Guba oces 5 _ 4,712 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 

soaps and related products ...... — 18,927 
need and manufactures thereof, 

SSC SO COC. in OOS 22,480 82 

Wood. “cork & manufactures thereof 843,170 8,381 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturessthereol sass necceletiee —_ 38,499 


Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing ........-. 
beds materials, raw or simply 
PLEDATCA 1c ce crete ns scece cis eireeiaee 
Textile fabrics and small wares Aree 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ............ 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts) Ness eve. secsismmls ete ees 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared. n.e@:s. scsi ie ears 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware: <2... csc. os es 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals,, DCS sesso s..+ cients pe eeweeataee 
Jron™and! ‘steel: s:. .« ssteaierstrtesinrcincs 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Appliances) .3h..)<o:5, facie a ceisieloms cetera 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, s.6.8) < osscae sinters 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total circscjcss ease reisrerne ciate ctor 


PAKISTAN 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; Spices. .... SiaasRee eee Soe 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products Serene 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 


MALETIAIS) sme ta siocidcecnieeeiecrn 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEDATEAG |. icranvo. cieletelelalaisie erelerstorerers 
Yarns and threads? Gicwens ve1reccsr . 
Textile faorics and small wares .... 


Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared, products) mies) ogc. sss 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total rrctereie. sis, cyeleteboxecslensvetarehaaters 


BURMA 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey . 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
‘preparations, 0:e'8, cies nets 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; Spices)... .aiatior deta 2 ae 
Chemical’ elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materiels). i002 as eeietneratne sities ; 


60,192 


3,050 


1,003,244 


11,612,712 


11,631,962 


Imports 


21,483 
50,571 


924,788. 


Exports. 


12,000 
20,000 
53,435 


1,178 


8,250,732 
95,376 
69,190 
22,970 


63,720 
31,115 


41,050 
10,500 


8,671,266 


Exports 
$ 


520 
5,723° 


19,823 
11,033 
77,875 
38,600 

400 


89,729 
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Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... = 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: thereof)... Proce cce — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared™ saekec. sce avs ovens vale 109,000 
RAINS ANG TAPCA Fre c.sse.ssa.e.00 50 © ole a 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... => 
Special and technical textile articles = 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. ae 
Made-up articles of textile si ae 

Other than clothing .......... vie a 
Pottery and other clay products .... = 
Glass and glassware .............6. — 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

ISAACS eine ceae  o ete ee ee ae 
‘lanufactures of base metals, n.és. . — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

EPDUANCCS ove cone cote e sie e cuales 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ............ 25,245 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... _— 


CHINA, CENTRAL 


ARTICLES Imports 
$ 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 400 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 179,670 
Fishery products, for food ......... 27,632 


Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 340,808 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 


Preparations Nes, 60)... ewe aiiele is 553,667 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 1,993,216 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

eHercols SDICeSINe. « sever clciemiosie seis 1,278,771 
Beverages and evinegars! cmsanwr. Saere 178,860 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nest .. 820 
PRODACCO Ms: crs ye iane evs Mretays leielorsie.ties ckevenets — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 5,040 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 


TES. cc cee e ccc ccscesscecssecclsces 20,333 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 304,918 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 


PAAGELI AIS )Macste terse: aeanio eclesuniecuecss ace 500 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 4,000 
EE EUZELS weeest eacvaliie a steierelenstate:s ccnierenste — 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
VGH. OOUic as 9.0% COCO eT RecA 


Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 4,389 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
PACEUITES #tHeTEOL. Oyo eic:. sisters casts 0 280,116 


Hides and skins and leather ........ — 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


He aruclesoL clothing “veces... 2,500 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DLEHALCC an <cterctacie colatsters cuerniaies mieiae 240 
Marmstand GATEad .). ass. 0 ce cele — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 411,603 


Special and technical textile articles 64,980 
Clothing and underwear: of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 18,775 
Footwear, poots, shoes and slippers = 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing ............. : 250 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCESIY Hm aeets ca hee seam eens es 234,000 


52,309 
92,114 


103,796 
8,330 
3,130 


67,214 
2,900 
121,404 
21,510 


400 
156,438 


54,539 


118,492 


11,228 
11,662 


1,069,169 


Exports 
$ 


7,200 
2,525,603 
688,719 


3,818,472 
54,022 
1,289,789 
10,460 
14,200 
10,465 
2,570,183 
202,213 
1,796,841 
1,832,856 


1,621,106 


960,005 


119,112 
6,316,879 


453,097 
77,138 


855,163 
181,451 


16,110 
262,040 
1,969,513 
2,685,022 
7,714 


415,933 
469,647 


450,804 


1,029,594 


py 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared): nies Fs ehvesineseecs 8,250 57,220 
Pottery and other clay products 250,736 28,030 
Glassi.and’ glassware) s..ue0ss.sc0svs — 66,059. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
US WTCISN seven ta. 6 ecuraiouareanna. ae 1,877 17,944 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials Geasaties can S:ofetnetersyare —_ 5,500 
Ores; ‘slag;) Cinder ese Ae obereniesr:s — 2,800 
Tron eand, Stele « scm asuitevocmarenoe ee _ 1,171,109: 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- _ 180,702 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 241,606 606,086. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 4,000 192,397 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Appliances se GHP. don nee eRe en _ 312,323 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 544,500 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared) praducts\n.e:sues.. sce leek 370,012 260,362. 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 52,290 732,406 
Total Merchandise ............ 6,834,259 36,888,789 
Gold ang "specie! 5... .oeseeee ee — 1,286,713 
Grandelotal o: .o..0. cee ++. 6,834,259 38,175,502. 
CHINA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 189,625 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 712,451 — 
Fishery products, for food ......... 112,483 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 1,441,104 — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 397,299 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, Pn-e\S.. fecime aise sles one 2,507,967 22,917 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 329,911 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SDLCES) Srisistearhiersieapetlertastelers 5,520 15,000 
Beverages and vinegars .........- 289,159 —_— 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. .. 4,789,080 — 
WODBECO! tank. Aer cmie leis coher era ee 25,900 — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 5,441,002 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TLEESiw rac tRM ease Vols sus sipcoihia eteusinerers 4,073,747 — 
Charnical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 61,503 1,563,274- 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) ..é.0..savanieins siete cee 6,200 641,222 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 334,626 3,508 
hae and manufactures thereof, 
5: DAES «Selick SRR = 1,409,774 
Wood. ” cork. & manufactures thereof 20,368 7,350: 
Putp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof sa/icelees see cee 6,890 1,028,781 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 49,703 — 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 9,975 — 
Murs notpmade up iPr sce wc. ctw 6,000 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
Prepared: xe eie s remiss mua ds leleere 998,633 18,147,528 
Warns and! GCHvEaARG 6. cs cicisisierssiererciehele 1,218,050 10,550 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 1,456,574 32,318 
Special and technical textile articles —_ 102,916 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 112,172 — 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 10,700 = 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ..... ate teaasausvos 457,550 8,344,384 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCtSN FA Joe ses osc Sdtarealetel sete’! s 389,675 4,599,603 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Dlyseprepared, 1.6:Si a6 «ice vlna oiele 23,777 164,774 
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Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als, n.e.s. 
Tromiand: Steel wicsis ercsrerein valores ere es 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee i ee ee eC 


serene 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Mreparatlons; NielS. iseei.c es viel sells 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
MO sSouiieraiee sia setter Hao aes Ales 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
DYCDALER! orem ac.s iw ssexee ttc Be 
Warnsrand threads aos cscsuwewajrsie acs 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, koots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Other thaniclothings Chics. <)0000r 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS i = MMR hes, =ai.toc tendrs Gibtaasetars 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 
Dhynsprepared,—N.0.5.8 «ac oue deinen hss 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glassi/and igtassware)/s..ceen on ite siee 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AIS ETE Sits sais roe oat 
Ores} slag: Scindér: «eye cs wile 
Lroniwand Gsteelveis/s.:s. aoe aie Saas 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 


rey 


\ 
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63,080 
314 


233,728 


| 


2,650,168 
288,516 


Imports 


7,200 


75,160 
3,878 
621,406 


7,440 


6,580,617 
3,456 


4,400 
410 


10,990 
171,030 


104,472 
52,200 


696,000 
1,950 
4,800 

10,990 


66,384 
63,830 


104,386 


352,507 
2,100 


232,655 


100,725 
1,757,319 
406,709 
577,346 


507,219 


277,873 
720,906 


313,780 
200,712 


28,383,539 41,429,054 


Exports 
$ 


“560 
15,781 
78,600 


1,734,615 
141,744 


136,078 


561,630 
29,817 
28,290 

1,220 

676,748 

513,669 

426,766 


616,015 


338,445 


15,054 
368,791 


160,633 
4,472 


1,239,289 
1,885 


2,150 
1,744,877 
242,970 
1,209,622 
7,300 


149,421 
978,237 


541,331 


2,099,211 
32,265 
23,082 
56,582 

3,208 
248,656 
167,755 
213,276 


275,766 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances ........ Js sieie v0 09 wivisle eels 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


pared products, mes. ......+-.0. 4,129,158 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 120,953 
Total Merchandise ............. 17,837,398 
Gold and specie .......+ssseee- 1,866,128 
Grand! Total. -. ccwmtasm emis « 19,703,526 
INDOCHINA 
ARTICLES Imports 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 3,000 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... _ 
Fishery products, for food ........ 321,723 
Cereals c.55 Se o:sictalal tories tape tereconghaleualets 10,500 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 128,542 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, m.e8. .......-.---- 582,931 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... = 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices... an- <tie weiss eet ee 349,776 
"TODACCOR acre taelcteoteieincielavesin® ate — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 325,698 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
NOLS. sip cc aieo wel eulene mle sreiaeats 64,650 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... —2 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MALErIAaIs) LF. eic\sne teparelereiancreleeaa 56,500 
Wertihi Zens oe ata.« fatenaeettenatoais eyahews eee 19,980 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TLIGES., burs diereeeelers aceintrstayelen prorat 88,773 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof 45s G.cisjevisie seis eet. 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 26,430 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
Prepared, COAG... secs aoe eal eee 18,551 
Yarns and “thread..4.<34.s2ss6s sawn pare 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... == 
Special and technical textile articles = 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. poe 
Pottery and other clay products .... = 
Trom ‘arid ssteel Se scr. screens mrererioe erates 7,200 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 100 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... mee 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances” .-kssc.cc eee co teeelee — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, M:eismne. eres ee ae 372,065 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... —_— 
MOtal. ardecs.0.sc:0 SAAR RICA KRESS 2,376,419 
GERMANY 
ARTICLES Imports 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations.-nieiss, MV) ee, 26,650 
Beverages and vinegars 52,800 
POHACCO" Mees a. serait ite Re — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
oo EN OI ic iarici ema he — 
Chefnical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 799,441 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Materials) Gri .cees Sees ee eS 2,311,908 
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93,987 
391,942 


141,561 
438,937 


16,152,238 
16,152,238 


Exports 


30 
45,655 


28,875 
165,928 


242,702 
8,680 


42,063 
728 


43,589 


116,100 
188 
27,159 
7 
1,280 


255,704 


496 
350 


306,027 
22,156 


1,315,728 
Exports 
$ 
21,952 


5,783 
178,425 


610,576 
92,720 


1950 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 


soaps and related products ...... 
EMEUZETS SR es eM oe |< Semi kits 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing iehaak os 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PEDAL OOH ei stereiareiss s.c 01 66 sis 60m oa ate 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
ATONWANGA "SCOOP. 5. Fe.e sescscsvennrecers Sreverstauss 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 


Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliancesiaes: eases eens. wes 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared: Products; N.6.8 po ciciis dareiesive 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


JAPAN 
ARTICLES . 


Dairy products, eggs and honey . 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ~.,.°7-.: 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
a for human food and their 
reparations, ‘N.6:8:. testa ten ks 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparatioris 
thereof: SPICES aE <0 PO eee we 
Beverages and yinegars 
MODACCI tin cam anys < uetteees Same anon ae: 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels Acree 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
USS" Be CHASE pacts ea ee 
Chemical elemenis and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeirg, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
BELALCTIAES) Mirae stele stele eioleene 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 


soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing Me ieteeteate 
extile materials, raw or simply 
PLEPATER Wn: ccs ewe ores ee ee es 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile ‘materials 
Other thane Clothing) pi)... 615 a5 (0% 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related prc- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
lron and steel 


4,810 
422,655 


1,600 


56,022 
1,083,151 
9/600 
393,560 
9,070 
19,539 
40,230 


367,491 
5,598,527 


Imports 
$ 


490,169 


195,279 


31,268 


169,809 
20,225 


26,089 


81,723 
3,199 
1,781,516 
4,239 


105,165 


151,243 
14,096 


106,405 


28,800 


89,040 


1,537,822 
116,544 


2,681,662 


Exports 
$ 


666 
864 
3,729,400 


1,250 
4,555 

45 

549 
168,008 
67,767 
1,218,070 
1,245,018 


17,135 


23,180 
83,340 


1.827 
68,632 


67,369 
516,665 
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1,063,161 
10,717 
739,285 


22,257 
3,704 
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Non-ferrous base metals ........... 46,383 — 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 29,713 29,103 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. ...... 91,347 12,384 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

HDD WANCesMen . «. cue cureniaiiers 23,921 2,357 
Vehicles & transport equipment, nes. 25,351 300,599 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, wes: o....s0)ce, — 347,983 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 165,927 153,736 

otal” asinine tatre stte metee ee tees 4,378,461 10,686,164 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 8,107 — 
Fishery products, for food ........ 231,062 a 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 1,377,230 — 
Chemical elements anc compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ — 7,000 
Rertilizersyg c- dauttniiets se sSdelats een Wire 95,631 — 
Rubber and PAD ULaCE USS thereof, 

TREISSE. . irese atolls sea ie ene ee — 14,700 
Textile fabrics and small wares ___. — 84,425 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, (n.eisvivs cee 170,336 —_— 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... — 70,000 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appilances 7.3.0: .opntemer eben _ 10,080 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 17,700 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre 

pared products, nes. ....cs.ccens — 14,000 

PLOGAL, Woflavaitrafers:s oat muceetelerelalats orsyare 1,882,366 217,905 
KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES Imports es 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 544 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 157,347 639 
Fishery products, for food ......... 1,659,507 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... — 4,417 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 69,300 380 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations.10.6:S. see -.6 eee 349,920 == 
Sugar and sugar confectionery seh — 191,475 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: SDICESES: oath Sees Sete —_— 2,430 
Beverages and vinegars ...........- — 42,905 
TRODACCO Ms tan alee tio cce olsen miaeteice c/o eorene —- 19,420 
Animal & vegetable oiis, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

bo HS ca SF PRECIO IRON ore ee — 29,904 
Chemical elements and ccmpounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 862,439 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) seewc. sss ne geeie memes see —_— 56,968 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... —_— 1,762 
Rubber and -manufactures thereof, 

Piola AAS RRR cco brsis onic nc cae — 12,650 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facttires thereof soc cs veces oe — 2,544,182 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 2,556 
Hurss not maderup “ace aeeece we 409,139 20,000 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared = &:.'; Do ie 26,000 — 
Warnseand ithread! tea ccm re us cates —_ 709,470 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... oo 37,662 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. — 542 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUICES PIE ie Scienecsnsuevave: sikatt Stesete —_— 6,825. 
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ee 


Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
MATETIAlS Ecler elses eieiene ete Oe Sam 
Ore, slag cinder 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


eee e ere tee eeese 


er eo a) 


MACAO 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
COTE Al Smesciret:s sic slsisr kereress sree MeN severe 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, Nn.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
MODACCO merece tniaictelelaieleiaiee): sete eis 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
LOSS apy sorecckercraenicretoverece siaVovausisne: sea ar eistele 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .......-. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
THALCTIAIS) Sit eiciere teres wa eine 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Mertiizers We sore cs. sting emis es aise 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
THGSS. i sieva nGiv cus oraiavevayeiatere's Miata mtaere 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures) thereof“... jatecieleloseeaee 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of ciothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
DYEPATEA) 2 iiv.dinw« sjstote store otevelerielete ace 
Marnsrand thread. 5..s;c,.assaisreine seine 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than :clothing Hcciat.... awe ee 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GuCIST —saask Adbabo wobdnnapecens 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply: ‘prepared, NES. a c.s6.0.0.5 sus.0 Melee 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware <5 0.05.0 scs0008 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
LLG RING ISS calavvveice) sverelausliove hers: asayanelsiejeiecs 
Ores, slag, cinder 
TFON SANAEStEEL: ia-daie, «-clalnelette-« oot s wee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 


see eeore 


\ 


150,000 


1,237,020 


4,071,369 


Imports 


$ 
24,824 
36,616 
921,194 
250,794 
5,144 


30,345 
161,198 


1,248,439 
3,896 


172,949 
372,631 
850 
43,410 
8,402 


693,345 
207,346 


16,244 


18,792 
1,386 


1,728 
323,892 


313,038 
190,478 


421,640 
5,970 
106,145 
33,850 


4,545 


22,396 


42,889 
16,951 
450 


5,840 
56,995 
1,020 
111,902 
123,815 


8,900 


38,215 


1,041 
5,390 


350 
36,132 


81,173 
106,525 


' 
4,815,996 
‘ 


Exports 
$ 


7,090 
13,994 
105,435 
1,573,158 
88,836 


1,131,123 
936,747 


957,081 


642,977 


182,370 
420,843 
270,395 
1,313,703 
820,127 


513,513 
1,297,350 


190,135 


634,542 
1,780,466 


80,622 
561,443 


875,870 
80,061 


24,214 
83,589 
239,458 
1,562,439 
35,117 
982,336 
507 
206,907 


136,615 


2,274,167 
136,170 
62.542 
121/095 
8,773 
339,965 
87,779 
433,106 


145,361 
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fa a a 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


wee e tee rweeceeceerseess 


cree eee eee 


see eeee 


re 
Pr rrr 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
NEVEOL? ‘SPICES nn nae aoe ercle teeters 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. ... 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
FCS, te RE eda a ocnystans arcuuecuneamiyenetans 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


ee ee i ey 


re 


ee i 


stances (not including crude 
materials)! «0.5 :\4stcwnbsotast erie ee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 


soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
PLES Woes koe Ce eee meets enPeraneay 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
preparedtnn Weee. icc ee amen es 
Yarns and thread“. .,.. nce aes 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technica] textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other ‘than: clothing: "2c; .. nen 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
QuCts: > FEST oe ee eeees.. ieleo ae 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, Nie:S. s.s.65.06 6 sn wasn 
Glass and gbassware! 5... - Ssecine Stes 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
GIS, TOS. a4.a0s.s-s ceeeee ee ee A 
Precious metals and precious stones. 
pearls and articles made of these 
Materials. ors ny0:0s.5 sehen ts eS 
ron and) Steeles. tenccars. aes, cee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals,-n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical. n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
AppllaNCes” sc. .cucon seen eee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e. s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products. n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


Ce ee 


n.e.s. 


Shee ees 


40,890 
8,852 


898,154 
1,291,419 


"829, 851 


Imports 
$ 


1,200 
124,350 


1,980 


144,253 


543,468 


600 
2,953 
14,155 
6,785 
974,832 
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581,075 
483,474 


525,675 
672,970 


8,249,564 23,626,215 
9,079, 415 23, 626,2 215 


Exports 
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11,434 
1,217,725 
25,268 
44,675 
32,696 
583,099 
2,925 
20,180 
46,373 
299,039 
223,697 
70 


395,574 


36,692 
10,900 


20,840 
61,261 


160,404 
31,082 


655 
17,000 
364,452 
175,737 
270 


43,191 
2,500 


16,400 


40,796 


750 
10,631 


1,084 


2,000 
13,916 
17,116 

789,785 


39,752 


4,400 
309 


130,095 
160,466 


' 
5,055,530 


1950 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 3] 
THAILAND vu. Ss. A 
ARTICLES Imports Exports ARTICLES pea sats 
$ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... = 30,300 Men’ ae peas ete poe rev ase 1247581 
P ‘ airy products, eggs an oney ... ; ; 
Fishery products, for food ........ eoT230 7 Fishery products, for food ........ 679,321 234,822 
NG ORCOIS Meme raintercinia eis ekel(ore evel svevazel sleisle)ece 8,660,733 _ Céreale oso sire cee eee ee 6.499 ves 
Manufactured products of cereals, Manufactured products of cereals, ‘ 
chiefly for human food ......... 138,308 9,772 chiefly for human food ......... 1,021,087 115,037 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 1,980 100 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 1,910,695 266,650 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their used for human food and their 
preparations, Weis. oo e.seescls cee 888,943 42,157 preparations,00.6:5, 2.06 0sesseac 103,683 545,003 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 59,570 220 rae ee es sige ae ee eee: 149,333 12,229 
ea, cocoa and preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations thereof; spices .....canexush< eat. 480,589 244,168 
Enereat spices nen arenes scnsc: — 47,026 Beverages and vinegars 225,503 41,012 
Beverages and vinegars tenet eee eee te 28,458 Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. mf 439 "188 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 120,941 140) “Tobacco” iiiaswgavrcsosr ee mean ene 1,344,736 3,100 
TOD RCCO. vaieiecotale ore tebers vi Pete onstane a ew sigue — 1,051 Ojil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 37,651 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 1,392,303 — Animal & vegetable oil's, fats, greases 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases and waxes & their manufactures, 
and waxes & their manufactures, n.€.S. Alalistohsnes ele ve)sNslie.e: ete ersiare) ei eiaielallevalers 61,877 1,121,945 
Gig: MOMMIES 787,831 10,641 | Chemical elements and compounds; 
Bhomicailelamncntemand compounds; Fae tio products§%,.eeesne: 3,341,697 420,624 
pharmaceutical products ........ ; 43,924 550,092 oe eo cee! poner ne sub- 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Malye oh Tai kl PSSA EME 3.998.736 360 
stances (not including erude Essenti 1 Sil eee eee - ee ay see ’ ’ 
Sey : : ; k 
mat erials) Ceeeecseestesecesesece —_— 285,570 om oe Seer nes ascueme! Ss 809,729 74.098 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Rerilizersi sees + ; os tee 4,422,974 mae 
soaps and related products ...... 1,200 6,886 Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
MCTUUNZOTS. [avskatsrciiesereiecsieiclsales sue -« oyee 2,800 — TOS ane ren ra eee 77,203 478,400 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 440,082 96,120 
TCS Aire cictoicroiese relat a\ersiove avec oeiete nei 400 —_ Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,229,591 1,900 factures) thereot{eew-sscies sae 1,810,109 28,523 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Hides and skins and leather ........ 140,201 233,526 
factures thereof) jo.) ost + haces ones — 147,652 Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 347,756 _— ing articles of clothing .......... 25,949 300 
Manufactu.es of leather, not includ- Furs, not made up ........... So0ns _ 252,010 
ing articles of clothing .......... = 4,582 ‘Textile materials, raw or simply 
: : PYEPATEA) © sates estes s tapause Peas 10,557,761 109,692 
Textile materials, raw or simply Yy d 40 
prepared Weiler cca <cieraacr — 9,230 arpa an Mnreads: siamese 18 ane 
yen ead: tives ds 775.370 Textile fabrics and small-wares .... 3,901,813 1,091,987 
3 F sieuee Soto Ocal = 870 Special and technical textile articles 58,041 415 
Textile fabrics and smell wares .... —_— 203,480 Clothing and underwear of textile 
Special and technical textile articles — 39,497 ials: i 
é L , materials; hats of all materials .. 1,163,164 118,170 
Clothing and underwear of textile Clothing of leather and fur ........ 5,822 = 
materials, hats of all materials .. _ 363,006 Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 194,070 68,152 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 18,431 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Made-up articles of textile materials othersthant clothing tyes cesses: 80,447 _— 
Other than clothing™.............. — 105,267 Products for heating, lighting and 
Products for heating, lighting and power, lubricants and related pro- 
power, lubricants and related pro~ : GUcts MK easicctadiaa sense tue es Sor 1,258,201 2,464 
ducts ee a 598 142 Noe eae nee crude OS ons 442 260 770 
ote i : ae y ply prepared, n.es. .... eae ’ 
ae metallic minerals, crude or sim Pottery and other clay products. sere 36,264 115,666 
an Pete a eleteltiore cater 254,838 15,810 lass and glassware .........-+++05 139,441 1,268 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 43,637 Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Glass and glassware ............... _ 89,19 7 alsf*ne.s. ess Saas ees aeeaineeiee 243,449 11,719 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- Precious metals and precious stones, 
AUS RETICLSo. Misavenscspansrsqans'-s) Secneeisussieenetiote — 9,544 pearls and articles made of these 
Precious metals and precious stones, Materials Weise ie odlelarieitelele = eles 2,730 37 934 
pearls and articles made of these Oresprslagy sGINGer ic. viet enero ci: — 123,100 
materialise Beek ie . Mees. Wer tees 800 379 ae ya pee Ee ee 3,070,577 _— 
Bronicand’ steel, sass satin... Baie slontes — 76,580 On-lerrous base Metals «+ ..s1++--- 73,670 — 1,059,627 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- == 31,652 eee aa ey pee. 1,844,710 166,195 
ener, cordate Snes ia 573,101 other than electrical, n.6:5. ...~. 2,492,222 — 
other than electrical, n.e:s, ..... — 25,245 Bice a ocene: apparatus and 1.656.307 35.520 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and Vehicles & transport equipment, n.é.s. 1.765.769 is 
ASEM Kiogoc conto acounNmn Toe _— 164,250 wiscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. = 65,960 pared products. nes. ..........5- 418,125 6,002,032 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 3,381,916 1,600,485 
pared products, nes. ..........+. 191,055 115,488 
pee etocturedjarticies,u.e.8. aiciGe ¥' ES a Totaly Merchandises. 40a 54,014,669 14,948,269 
Gold and! Specie: ih ors sve arse seus —_— 701,875 
PLCCUE Lu ternarotete oiaisteeerolerel sretere.olniavevs 14,667,386 | 4,865,013 Grand LOLale ae tare crete wialere citerere 54,014,669 15,650,144 
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Fishery products, for food ........- 
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used for human food and their 
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Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
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Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
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Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
ING Sie Joreiviercuansis iat wyensxontarenanete eens 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
NMarns and: thread (.ccanas.caeoreete 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other: than sclothing 2 ates ss seers 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
TICES UL (i rel Saaratene es enalndays iors Coammionsbecotstinne 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ...........e0e08 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
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APDIWANCES! iw. Fda-cioe ete s oie eee og atehers 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products; n.@:sS.. .sse.secre se 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
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Imports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 
1,235 
12,749 
9,414 
7,158 
1,600 
5,481 


24,320 


23,237 
10,375 
1,200 
131,500 


473,022 © 


56,664 
1,014 


167,350 
97,916 


14,739 
50,079 
317,317 


79,636 
6,000 


7,222 
288,784 


1,788,012 
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